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Touch the “Carriage Return Key” 
on a Burroughs Electric Carriage 
Typewriter—the carriage instantly 
returns to starting point, or to any 
predetermined intermediate point 
—and the paper spaces up auto- 
matically. The operator's hand 
does not leave the touch position 
to return the carriage—there is no 
interruption in rhythm, speed or 
ease of typing. Shifting for capitals 
is also electric. ..The.size, shape 
and keytouch of this new machine 
are like other Burroughs Standard 
Typewriters. For a demonstration, 
phone the local Burroughs office. 
Write for free, descriptive booklet. 


BURROUGHS 


ACCOUNTING, CALCULATING AND 


ELECTRIC CARRIAGE 
RETURN 
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“touch typing” 
complete 
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ADDING MACHINES * CASH REGISTERS * POSTURE CHAIRS © SUPPLIES 
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*-LETTERS- 


Building and Loan Comes First 


Srrs: In the August issue of The Burroughs Clearing House 
in the article by Henry D. Ralph, he states that the final total of 
the HOLC loans will “‘be close to 1,000,000 thereby making the 
corporation the mortgagee of more city homes than all the banks 
combined or all the building and loan associations.” 

I have not the figures of the banks available, but I think Mr. 
Ralph is decidedly in error with regard to his comparison with 
building and loan associations. 

W. G. Scott, Secretary-Treasurer, 
The Mutual Building and Loan Association of Mobile, 
Mobile, Alabama 


Ep1tor’s Note: In correcting his previous statement, Mr. Ralph states, ““HOLC 
officials tell me that they do not have the figures for banks or for building and loan 
associations, but they feel that the number of mortgages they hold is greater than that 
held by banks, but probably less than all building and loan associations.” 
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Auctioning the Other Real Estate 


Sirs: I have threatened many times to write you relative 
to the pertinent information contained in your issues, not the least 
of which is my interest in Director Clutchbill. The story, ‘All 
Other Real Estate,” duplicates so closely the situation I found 
when I came to this bank that I am going to explain the circum- 
stances. 

In January, 1932, this bank failed as insolvent and the govern- 
ment appointed a receiver. During the period from January to 
June, a committee appointed for the purpose sold $200,000 in 
new stock and surplus; canceled the old stock as worthless; and 
on June 15, 1932, the bank re-opened with myself as cashier. 
During the ensuing two vears we accumulated through necessary 
foreclosures over $100,000 in real estate, including farms, town 
properties, and industrial plants, in addition to having about 
$250,000 in borrowed money. 

In the spring of 1934, after a long battle with my board I finally 
won the right to dispose of the real estate at public auction. Fears 
of the outcome and the obstacles read now like a humorous story. 
but have the sale we did and were very successful. We received 
about $90,000 cash and had six properties left on our hands for 
subsequent sale. During that same period we paid off every cent 
of borrowed money (to the 
great relief of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of our district), 
and are now about as strong a 
country bank as can be found 
in rural Delaware. 

At the time this was taking 
place, we were the first bank 
in the country in contemporary 


In and Around Berlin, Md. and Laurel, Del. times to accomplish this. There 


TO BE SOLD ON were no precedents established 
at Washington, and it was 
Saturday, October 6th either a case of write Washing- 


= p ton for a decision as to a course 
Farms, Homes, Business Properties of action or use our own judg- 
|-——____CANNING FACTORY 


ment with the risk of being 
Description of Properties to Be Sold 


criticized if we guessed wrong. 
I am glad to say that this was 
Rr ated A Se rm kas ah not forthcoming and we are 
ot at ON, NEAL, te Be Mahony, Stews ase now safely over the hurdles. 


‘Marshall Pusey Property 
*'% & M23 ACRES OF LAND, more or less, on 





MAMMOTH 


AUCTION SALE 


OF VALUABLE 


Real Estate 














oe a ol Baa i ym The problems are similar to 
So ngs et eres ceing oe em hea those of other banks. At this 





lime the Joint Stock Land 
Banks face a similar load of 
seized real estate, and many a 
bank cashier goes to bed nights 
wondering what the outcome 
will be. Our experience should 
remove some of their fears 
about disposing of the great 


Description of Properties to Be Sold 


400 P.M SAM HILL FARM, located on the Millsbore road about seven miles 
from Laurel, Del, containing 703 acres, more or less, improved by the 
main residence, tenant houses, barns, and secessary out-buildings We 
will also sell from this farm the Barclay Wingate Timber and Land, cow 
taining 120 acres, more or less, located on the Trappe Mill to Trussom 
Mill road and being about siz miles from Laurel, Det 





4457.M DAVIS CANNING COMPANY, located on Delaware Avenue and 
the Laurel river. This is am up-to-date cannery in every respet. Posees 
non to be given for the coming season 


SIF M._THOMAS 0 THORAS FARM nate nr Bem Dl ten, burden of other real estate. 
puget Ana I am enclosing a_ circular 


5.45PM. ISAAC LEROY SMITH FARM, located on the Bridgeville-Redden 
read, containing 443 acres, more or less leproved by three sets of 
buildings and located between Georgetown and Bridgeville 


showing the magnitude of the 








auctions which we held. It 
might assist various banks if it 
could be presented. 


700P M. GILLIS LUMBER COMPANY, located ia the town of Wilton 
Delaware, and containing one and one-half acres, more of less 





Alll of these properties will be sold on the property 
with the exception of the Wingate Timber and the 


N. A. JENKINS, Cashier, 
Wootten Farm near King Church. 





The Peoples National 
Bank of Laurel, 
Laurel, Delaware 


Auction a Good and Fair Way To Buy Real Estate 
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The Old Lorimer Dictum 


Sirs: Economics to me has always been such a bore that | 
wonder you editors don’t get fed up on it. You do a good job 
with The Burroughs Clearing House and add a good deal of human 
interest to your work—bearing out, I suppose, the old Lorimer 
dictum, ‘There are no uninteresting subjects; there are only 
uninteresting writers.”” I guess the economics books I studied 
were written by uninteresting writers. 

S. DouGLas MAtcoum, General Manager, 
American Express Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
o @ 


First in Advertising 


Sirs: Bank of America advertising has just been awarded 
first place for banks in the United States and Canada for the year 
ending October 1. 

The award is made by the magazine, Bank-Ad Views, the 
accepted critic of bank advertising, published by Vincent Edwards 
& Company, New York. In 1933 Bank of America advertising 
also won first award and last year captured second place. 

California newspapers represent the major media for Bank of 
America advertising, there being more than 400 dailies and 
weeklies on the schedule. 

BANK OF AMERICA, San Francisco, California 








7. 


To thousands of visitors, Cleveland...center of many an 
attraction of national importance ...has been a good host 
this summer. 

By lake, rail, air...or however they travel...they, and 


those who live here, find this familiar sight on the land- 


scape the mark of a good bank to deal with. 
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W hole-Hearted Support Is 
Needed 


Strs: Your helpful co-operation to the 
Committee on Banking Education and 
Public-Customer Relations of the Kansas 
Bankers Association is deeply appreciated. 
I refer to the several issues of The Burroughs 
Clearing House which you recently mailed 
to the undersigned as chairman of this 
committee containing well written articles 
on this subject. 

The committee met at the State Capitol. 
Topeka, Kansas, last Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 4, 1935, and plans were laid at that 
time for a program, which we hope may be 
entered into by every bank in Kansas. The 
basis of the program will be a series of 
probably four clinics to be held in every 
county in the state following our fall group 
meetings. The subject for discussion at 
these clinics will be the textbook prepared 
by the A. B. A. entitled “‘Constructive 
Customer Relations.” 

It is hoped that the operating personnel 
of the Kansas banks will whole-heartedly 
enter into this first and basic part of the 
program to be sponsored by the Kansas 
Bankers Association in the interest of 
better customer and public relations with 
our Kansas banks. 

C. F. Pack, 

Chairman of Committee on Banking 

Education and Public Relations, 

Kansas Bankers Association, 
Kansas City, Kansas 


° ° 


A Tea for the President 


Sirs: At the request of Miss Mabel F. 
Thompson, Chairman Convention Pub- 
licity Committee, The Association of Bank 
Women, I am enclosing a photograph of 
Miss Stella A. Elson. 

Miss Elson will 
serve as Chairman of 
the Entertainment 
Committee of the An- 
nual Convention of 
the Association which 
will be held in New 
Orleans on November 
10-13. One of the out- 
standing bank women 
executives of the 
South, she is. well 
qualified for this im- 
portant appointment 
because of her charm- 
ing manner and pleasing personality. 
Though a member of the association for 
only a few years, she has served in a 
creditable manner and is at present «a 
member of the Finance Committee. 

For the past several days, Miss Elson 
has been at the Jung Hotel, which has 
been selected as the headquarters of the 
convention, perfecting the arrangements of 
the Entertainment Committee, which will 
include a tea in honor of the president of 
the association, Miss Susan B. Sturgis of 
the First National Bank of Boston. 

Miss Elson feels that the future for 
women in banking circles is very bright. 
evidenced by the number now holding 
executive positions. 

Marion L. HEFFRON, 


General Convention Chairman, 
The Association of Bank Women, 
(The Whitney National Bank,) 
New Orleans, La. 
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circle President B. F. 


by 
B. F. CLARK 


President, Colorado State Bank of Denver, 


Denver, Colorado 


Here is an article by a 
neighborhood banker that 
will interest all small 
banks and all big banks 
that operate branches... 
It tells how this banker 
developed a specialized, 
profitable loaning policy 


In the background is a view of downtown Denver. 


Clark of the outlying Colorado 
State Bank of Denver is shown talking to a customer 


Suburban 
BANKING 


In the 


HE assertion is quite often made 
that there is no longer a place 
for the small bank, that neighbor- 
hood banking will be swallowed up. 
That such statements are fallacious 
should be fairly obvious, and, if they 
are not thus catalogued, it is probably 
because small banks often fail to 
recognize either the limitations or the 
advantages of their size. Where such 
factors are considered, the small bank 
is often more successful than its larger 
contemporaries. 

To a degree, the small bank occupies 
the same position in the banking 
community as the specialty shop holds 
in the merchandising field. Depart- 
ment stores, for example, fill a very 
real need in the distribution of men’s 
clothing, but the fellow with an un- 


Underwood & Underwood 


> 


usual figure still seeks out the custom 


tailor. Probably every city in the 
country has examples of custom 
tailored banking. In Denver, such a 


bank is the Colorado State Bank. 
Denver, with a population of 300.- 
000, has ten banks ranging in size 
from about $250,000 up to $50,000,000 
in deposits. The Colorado State falls 
between the two extremes with some- 
thing over a million. Thus, it is 
definitely a small bank, but its size, if 
anything, has redounded to its advan- 
tage. Throughout the depression, the 
bank’s ratio of loans to deposits has 
remained close to pre-1929 levels. 
deposits have expanded by 30 per 
cent in the last five years and, since 
the present management came into 
control in 1910, have grown from 








Underwood & Underwood 
Denver, Colorado, with a population of 300,- 
000 has ten banks ranging in size from 
$250,000 to $50,000,000 


$135,000 to over a million. Also, dur- 
ing this same period earned surplus 
has increased from $350 to a capitalized 
surplus of $50,000, plus a substantial 
undivided profits account, while capital 
has remained fixed at $50,000. This 
growth has not been the result of 
mergers, for there have been none, nor 
to niggardly treatment of stockholders. 
Liberal dividends have gone to the 
latter and for the past fifteen years no 
quarterly payment has been omitted. 
In most years there have been extra 
Christmas disbursements. 

It is a little hard for us here in the 
bank to put our fingers on any one 
thing that has made this record pos- 
sible. But, it is probably due to the 
public’s confidence in the bank to- 
gether with the custom tailored bank- 
ing service that the bank offers. For 
the former, when Denver had some 
banking troubles, about ten years ago, 
a customer of ours asserted in a barber 
shop discussion of the local banking 
situation: 

“I'll bet ten dollars that my bank is 
all right.” 


SKED how he was so certain, he 
answered, “Did you ever try to 
borrow money from them? Well, I have, 
and any bank as hard to get money 
out of as that must be o.k.” 

A very similar feeling seemed to 
exist among our customers during the 
uneasiness prior to the 1933 holiday. 

But, if our lending policy has in- 
spired confidence, it also illustrates the 
policy of the bank in specializing its 
service. 

To explain this it is probably neces- 
sary to explain in considerable detail 
our loaning policy. In the first place 
we learned that the Colorado State, as 
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a small bank, could not operate 
successfully along the same lines as the 
larger banks here. When we came 
into direct competition with them it 
seemed that we got all of the bad 
business and but little of the good. As 
a result we made a right-about-face 
in policy and for twenty years we have 
made no loans that were not secured 
by tangible collateral or by chattel 
mortgages. It did not make any 
difference how good a man’s reputation 
was, or how much he was reputed to 
be worth, or how much some of us 
might like him personally, we insisted 
that he put up actual security for the 
accommodation that he sought. To- 
day, this bank is, perhaps, an anomaly 
in that it is a commercial bank and 
can, at the same time, say that all 
of its loans are 100 per cent secured. 
And, we do not regard names as 
security. 

Of course, that isn’t the way that a 
large bank is managed, but we think 
it is the only way to operate a small 
bank successfully in a large city. We 
had a bank here in Denver, some years 
ago, which eventually was absorbed 
by one of the larger ones, after trying 
to compete with it. The small bank 
wasn’t successful in that competition. 
It got a lot of big business, but, on the 
whole, that business was not profitable 
to it. In one case both we and they 
had loaned a certain man money. Our 
loan was small and, as a matter of 
course, secured; theirs was large and 
unsecured, because the borrower was 
supposed to be good for any amount. 
Ilowever, he didn’t prove to be, but 
our loan was paid. The other bank’s 
was not. Hence, as a result of our 
experience, we think that demanding 


security back of every loan is the 
essence of running a medium sized 


bank. 

As to the kind of collateral we 
accept, we have no fixed rule other than 
that it must be of an approved chattel 
mortgage type or of a readily market- 
able nature. For this reason we do not 
lend on unlisted securities, because the 
market for them is too hard to deter- 
mine, but we are glad to advance funds 
on automobiles or other readily sala- 
ble items of personal property. Such 
loans as these latter are repayable in 
monthly installments and thus, in 
our experience, are more nearly self 
liquidating, as a practical matter, 
than a great deal of ninety-day paper. 
The latter is more often, in practice, 
a promise to renew in ninety days, 
rather than a promise to pay in that 
time. Taken singly our installment 
loans might be considered long time, 
but taken as a whole they constitute 
a liquid revolving fund. 

The principal thing to watch in 
such monthly installment loans is to 
be sure that they are kept current. 
To do this we do not find it necessary 


to send notices each time a payment is 
due. Instead, when the loan is 
approved, the borrower is given a 
schedule of payments. An envelope 
is furnished with the schedule and as 
payments are made the teller receipts 
for them on the original tabulation. 
This we have found is more satisfactory 
than the pass book method. 


[F payments are not received on the 

day that they fall due, a letter is sent 
calling attention to the fact. And, if 
payment is still delinquent at the end 
of ten days a notice of considerable 
finality is sent to the borrower and 
then we prepare at once to foreclose 
our lien. 

Of more importance, however, than 
the type of collateral to the small 
bank, always remembering that the 
collateral must be adequate to protect 
the face of the loan, is the willingness 
of the bank to accept the kind of loan 
that is available to it. Most banks 
won’t bother with small loans but we 
are glad to. Loans of this character, 
together with our automobile finance 
paper, has been a main factor in keep- 





IMPORTANT 


Bring this Slip with you when making payments 
as we do not notify on each payment separately 





MONTHLY INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS DUE 


The Colorado State Bank 




































































Of Denver 
201 SIXTEENTH STREET 
WINDOW ONE 
If remittance is mailed = receipt, perso forward 
| BUR ON PRINCIPAL ee SES 
WAY 25135 | 300.00 “ove raven 
JUN 25 135 | 3000 200 | 
JUL 25 '35| 30.00 rao! 
nua 25 23 3000 160 | 
sep25%s|  30.00|140| 
oct 25 ‘35 _3.000) 1.20 | 
NOV 25°35) 30.00) 1.00 
DEC 25 '35| 3000) 8&0 
JAN 25 136 | 30.00; 60 
FES 25 '36 3000 a0| 
MAR 25 136) 3000 20 | 
| aa 
| a 
| | 


| 
If final paymeat is made by check same MUST BE CERTIFIED. 
The above list shows interest charged to dater on which payments 
are due, and all payments should be made ON or BEFORE these dates. 
Additionel interest will be charged for each day installments of principal 
and interest remain unpaid after same are due, and a collection charge of 
ONE DOLLAR will be made if instalimeats become overdue. 


Piease KEEP THIS LIST for reference. 
MR. JOHN DOE 
1777 PARIS AVENUE 
DENVER, COLORADO. 
ENDORSER: 


XYZ RETAIL CO- 























Above is the monthly-payment-loan receipt 

form used by the bank. The form is folded 

twice, lengthwise, and inserted in a 254” by 
4'«" envelope 
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The Colorado State Bank is not a large bank but it boasts an attractive banking room in which to serve the 


banking needs of the community. 


The bank’s deposits are somewhat over $1,000,000. 


Loans and discounts are 40 per cent of deposits 


ing our loan ratio up during the last 
few years and thus our earning power. 
If a bank is willing to take this kind 
of paper, it can, as a rule, get a fair 
volume despite strictness of collateral 
requirements. Also, it is probable that 
accepting such paper helps build 
deposits as much as does enforcing 
strict collateral requirements help to 
increase public confidence. In the 
history of the bank many small bor- 
rowers have outgrown our loaning 
limits, but they continue to use us for 
subsidiary accounts. Presumably they 
remember that it was this bank that 
helped them when the only other alter- 
native was the loan shark. 


UT, if we welcome the small 

account and small loan, this wel- 
come does not apply to those that we 
are not fitted to serve. Often business 
men come in here to talk about open- 
ing an account. We tell them exactly 
what our loan requirements are and 
they frequently leave without opening 
an account. But, there are no hard 
feelings. Our bank simply does not 
fit their needs. 

Essentially what this amounts to is 
expressed by saying that, as a small 
bank, we have fitted our policies to 
lit the small customer. This applies, 
of course, in other than loaning fields. 
For example, we open savings accounts 
with as little as one dollar. By itself 
such business may not be profitable, 
but as advertising it is valuable, if for 
no other reason than that in that way 
we get a chance to meet our public. 
In this bank new accounts are opened 
by one of the officers. One or the 
other of us is never too busy to wel- 


come an account whether it is for one 
dollar or a more substantial sum. 
This, coupled with the fact, that when 
a customer finds it necessary to talk 
to an officer on any matter he is never 
kept waiting, gives us a_ personal 
friendly relationship with our people 
that it is impracticable, if not entirely 
impossible, for a large bank to try to 
develop. 

That is not to imply that busy bank 
executives should be continuously at 
the beck and call of any person, who 
has a half hour to waste. Rather, 
it is an illustration of the kind of 
individual service that can be used to 
build up a small bank in the face of 
generally unfavorable banking condi- 
tions. Here we carry this same policy 
forward into the field of service charges. 
We have adopted a somewhat different 
schedule from that in force in most 
Denver banks. This has been done, 
not in order to draw accounts to our- 
selves, but because many of the 
Colorado State Bank’s customers are 
professional people, whose accounts 
show only a slight activity. Such 
accounts are not expensive to handle 
and in making up service charge 
schedules this has been taken into 
consideration as a larger bank would 
find it difficult to do, perhaps. 


OWEVER, in all these instances of 

individualizing service, the team- 
work of our management has helped as 
much, or more, than the fact that we 
are small. Such teamwork here has 
been easy, because this bank’s manage- 
ment is pretty much a family affair. 
The writer of this is president; his 
son-in-law, Forrest L. Barkley, is 


vice-president; his son, E. M. Clark, is 
cashier. Together we formulate mat- 
ters of general policy and, at least 
two of us get together on all loans of 
more than trifling amounts. Also, 
dominating the board of directors, we 
not only manage the bank, but are 
the bank and this makes it possible 
for us to step off the beaten path in 
our methods and to cut our cloth to 
fit the needs of each customer. 


F course, any bank operating from 

such purely individualistic standards 
as the Colorado State Bank is likely, 
at times, to meet with criticism from 
the advocates of standardization. It 
may subject itself, as ours has, to the 
accusation of being a pawnshop rather 
than a bank, but the fact remains that 
it is, or can be, as much an asset to its 
community as banks which follow 
traditional big-time banking methods. 
Certainly, if keeping its ratio of loans 
and discounts at 40 per cent of deposits 
is an indication of value then such a 
bank is more valuable than one whose 
ratio is nearer 10 per cent, especially, 
if it offers, at the same time, a safe 
depository. 

That it is not to say that a bank 
with several thousand accounts can 
individualize its policies to fit the 
individual customer. Rather it is 
intended to imply that the small bank, 
if it goes into the custom tailoring 
business, can do a profitable business, 
almost regardless of location and that, 
as a matter of fact, such profits as it 
makes are more likely to increase 
rather than decrease in an era when 
the larger banks are being forced, 
more and more, into an identical mold. 
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PENING a recent issue of a 

() Cleveland newspaper, the reader, 

if he happened to live in Cleve- 

land, found the following items among 
the news: 

A photograph of the president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, repre- 
senting the Cleveland Clearing House 
Association, in a group participating 
in the program and radio broadcast 
dedicated to National Housing Day 
held under the auspices of the FHA. 
‘A story about the retirement of 
Cleveland Trust Company’s head book- 
keeper after thirty-two years of service. 
A monthly record of mortgage loans 
made in Cuyahoga County showing 
Cleveland Trust Company as_ the 
largest individual loaning institution. 
An item on the financial page telling 
of money being diverted into stocks 
and other investments as a result of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, among 
other Ohio banks, liquidating mort- 
vage participation trusts in response 
lo a recent Ohio Supreme Court deci- 
sion. A photograph and item an- 
nouncing that Colonel Leonard P. 
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Keystone View Company 


Carrier deliveries and street sales of news- 
papers blanket the cities and trading areas 
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The author demonstrates 
how he dictates a news item 
for the Cleveland papers 





by I. I. SPERLING 


Assistant Vice-president, Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and 1934-35 President, Financial Advertisers Association 


Ayres, vice-president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company would speak before 
the A. B. A. Graduate School of 
Banking at Rutgers University. A 
chart and article reproduced from the 
regular monthly edition of Cleveland 
Trust “Business Bulletin” edited by 
Colonel Ayres. 

In addition to all these items, there 
was a real estate story brought to the 
altention of the paper by the publicity 
director but in which the bank had no 
interest. It was a “lip” appreciated 
by the real estate editor. 


TOW, such a “Cleveland Trust edi- 
tion”’ is not a regular occurrence 
but it illustrates what constitules 
legitimate news thal newspapers are 
willing to print. 

If there’s no news in a dog biting a 
man, there is presumably little in the 
fact that a bank goes on year after 
vear faithfully and efficiently taking 
‘are of depositors’ money. It is when 
the man bites the dog or the bank 


closes that the event draws _ public 
attention. 
This perversely human _ attitude 


toward the commonplace puts it 
strictly up to the bank public relations 
or publicity man or woman to do a 
creative job of making the ordinary 
facts and events so interesting that 
publications generally want to print 
them as matters of public interest. 

In discussing the matter of publicity, 
I very distinetly want to emphasize 


that I am not talking about propa- 


ganda, press agentry, or lobbying 
tactics. Nor am I suggesting that 


bankers, individually or collectively, 
enter into a vigorous defensive, apolo- 
getic or controversial fight. Sound 
banking needs no defense nor apology 
and there is no profit in engaging in 
public argument and debate with men 
much more skilled in the art of propa- 
ganda and political showmanship. 

But there are certain essential truths 
about banking that are as fundamental 
as human nature itself and which long 
ago should have been impressed upon 
the general and the banking public. 
If this had been done effectively in the 
past, the impact of this and other 
depressions would not have been 
nearly so great on financial institutions. 
Many of the notions and fallacies about 
banking and finance would be laughed 
out of hearing and an informed public 
would then be armed with the best of 
all antidotes for the current flood of 
economic cure-alls. 


FOR example, perfectly absurd com- 

ment has been heard about the alleged 
unwillingness of banks to make loans. 
The plain and simple fact is that sound 
industry is supplied with all the bank 
credit it needs and for which it is 
asking. RFC industrial loan records 
prove this and in our own institution, 
one of our loaning officers publicly 
stated that as of March 1 last, we had 
authorized lines of credit totaling 
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Above: an interview with Colonel Leonard 
P. Ayres, Vice-president, Cleveland Trust 
Company and nationally-known econo- 
mist, supplies the author with material 
for a newspaper story. An ex-newspaper 
man, he takes notes during the interview. 
At right: A high-speed newspaper press 
that turns out newspapers at rates up to 
100,000 an hour, depending on the num- 
ber of pages 


almost $27,000,000 of which 
$3,500,000 were being used. 

The essence of publicity is to build 
good will, understanding, respect, pres- 
tige and loyalty with the public, the 
bank’s customers, employees, directors 
and stockholders. 

With the big need today of public 
support and confidence, the layman 
needs to be shown how important 
banking is to his social and economic 
well-being whether he is a_ bank 
depositor or not. If he is called upon, 
as seems likely, to vote for candidates 
or laws affecting banking, such au- 
thentic information as he has absorbed, 
will influence his action. Fair-minded 
individuals will understand their de- 
pendence upon banks whether they 
have funds in them or not. 

The common notion about publicity 
is that it consists of articles in the 
newspapers and other publications. 
On the contrary, it is any form of 
educational and informational activity 
written or spoken, that aims at a better 
understanding between your bank, 
your public and your customers. This 
may include newspaper and publica- 
lion advertising and publicity, direct 
mail, radio, addresses before clubs, 
window and lobby displays and various 
other outlets. 

As an example of the value of con- 
sistently good public relations (which 
includes publicity), consider another 
field —that of the public utilities which 
like banks, sells only service. 


only 
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At a time when such companies are 
in official disfavor and high salaries 
for industrial executives in all lines 
are being attacked, the stockholders of 
the A. T. & T. which has long and 
arduously cultivated public good will, 


actually defended the $206,000 annual 
salary paid to the company’s president 
and expressed the thought that he 
deserved more. How many _ bank 
stockholders and directors would de- 
fend the allegedly fabulous salaries 
bankers are supposed to be receiving? 


HERE are two types of publicity, 

direct and indirect. Direct publicity 
concerns an individual bank and 
properly mentions the bank’s name. 
Indirect publicity is any item of public 
interest which concerns banking or 
finance as a whole. 

An example of direct publicity might 
be a newspaper story about the annual 


Banks are coming more and 
more to recognize the value 
of newspaper publicity in 
building up good will and 
improving public knowl- 
edge of banking . . . Here 


is what one bank is doing 


Ewing Galloway Photo 


election party of a bank’s employee 
organization, which by inference tells 
the public that here is a bank whose 
personnel has a co-operative spiril 
which will be reflected in service to 
the customer. 

An example of indirect publicity 
might be a series of articles on the 
economic and social value of American 
banking addressed to every individual 
whether he has funds in a bank or not. 

There are many textbooks recom- 
mended for newspaper men and others 
interested in writing, the most recent 
of which is co-authored by an old 
associate of mine —Philip Porter, day 
city editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. In a chapter on publicity, 
Porter points out that while newspaper 
experience is helpful to a_ publicity 
man, it is not essential, although an 
acquaintance with newspaper editors 
gained in working for them is often 
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helpful as in any other activity where 
personal contacts count. 

Such friendships have their intangi- 
ble values. The editor subconsciously 
absorbs the bank viewpoint and back- 
ground and is able to prevent errors 
which might otherwise creep into 
stories written by new and _ unin- 
formed reporters. 

The experienced publicity man al- 
ways keeps in mind the one sure test 
for an article before sending it to an 
editor or publisher. He asks himself: 
Is this interesting to the general 
public? When he has determined that, 
he writes his story, taking care to 
answer the questions, how, where, 
when, why, what and who, concerning 
the item and its characters. 

Roughly, there are two kinds of 
publicity that banks put out. One is 
that connected with some event, like 
the election of an officer or the report of 
a speech made by him or an announce- 
ment of change of bank policy or 
interest rate. The other is the feature 
type, which does not necessarily con- 
cern recent events but may describe 
interesting facts about a bank oper- 
ation or the hobby of an employee. 

For example, a bank officer writes a 
book which represents his life experi- 
ence in dealing with customers of the 
trust department. He has developed a 
-philosophy about people and their 
investment habits. The story about 
this, with a review of the book, is not 
only good for the sale of the volume 
but it is good publicity for the bank to 
convey the information that it has on 
its staff a man who is so able and 
experienced. 

We publish a monthly “Business 
Bulletin” edited by Colonel Ayres. 
This has not only been productive of 
actual new business but it has been 
the means of keeping business men 
informed as to industrial trends and 
conveying the thought that we have 
an alert, progressive bank. 


MONG other examples of news 
* ™ possibilities, there is the recent item 
about a business man who left the 
ultimate income from his estate of 
$3,000,000 to a foundation in the 
community in which he had built his 
wealth. This story was so written as 
to emphasize this very constructive 
method of distributing wealth as 
against the many current share-the- 
wealth plans. Another example is the 
annual scholarship fund set up in the 
trust department by the alumnae of a 
certain private school. Each year 
several deserving high school students 
are awarded scholarships and_ the 
winners’ photographs are reproduced 
in the newspapers. As a matter of 
fact, the provisions of the trust call for 
newspaper publicity of this kind. 

Frequently, reprints of articles in 
bank house organs are considered 
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worthy of reprint by newspapers and 
magazines. Many can be written with 
such reprints in view. 

Speeches of officers before various 
clubs; articles for business and financial 
publications, either written by an 
officer or by the publicity man for him, 
are productive of favorable bank 
publicity. ‘““Ghost-writing’”’ by the pub- 
licity man for some one else’s signature 
or utterance does not imply any nature- 
faking; many able men are simply 
unable to write or speak with ease. 

A California bank’s recent radio 
talks were quoted in the news columns. 
Humorous incidents in the lobbies with 
or without customers’ names, are often 
productive of publicity. 

Detailed accounts of annual meet- 
ings of bank stockholders in recent 
years have been of wide public interest 
and have been printed at great length 
by financial editors. In many cases 


the bank’s publicity man can insure 
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Newspapers as they come from the 

presses are printed, folded, and cut, all 
ready for the newsboys 


publication of such reports by working 
with his president in the preparation 
of the report and urging the insertion 
of details which his knowledge of the 
public and of news values indicate to 
him will be of widest public interest. 
Frequently news items about unusual 
window displays or student tours 
through banks; employees’ activities; 
deaths of members of the personnel, 
are published; activity in real estate, 
new corporate trust appointments, 
American Institute of Banking and 
clearing house association activities — 
all these appeal to financial editors. 

Public relations men also see to it 
that news stories clearly explaining 
changes of bank policy or statements 
of their chiefs are published in the 
news columns at the time that formal 
announcements are made in the bank’s 
advertising space. 

All this has the end in view of mak- 
ing the bank and banking better under- 
stood, and presenting the bank view- 
point to the public. While one banker 
in a small town recently said that a 
two-inch news item about a bank is 
much more desirable than a ten dol- 
lar advertisement, it is obvious that 
publicity cannot be a substitute for 
paid advertising, and vice versa. News 
items are subject to the editorial blue 
pencil while paid space contains exactly 
what the bank desires to say. Each 
has its own place and function and 
used intelligently, each supplements 
the other, and makes each more 
effective. 

The alert public relations or publicity 
man does not wait for news to happen; 
he helps create it, as Porter’s book 
points out, and describes the methods 
used in other fields. The publicity 
man, if he is a fashion plugger, arranges 
to have society women and accepted 
style leaders, wear the smart fashions 
about to be introduced. He gets 
public characters to be photographed 
in his creations. He sends out his 
fashion salesmen to speak to women’s 
clubs. If he is interested in electric 
power, he promotes a golden jubilee of 
the invention of the first electric light 
bulb by Edison (as Ed. Bernays, 
America’s No. 1 publicity man did), 
gets the magnates of industry to 
assemble for a celebration and per- 
suades the President of the United 
States to travel to Detroit to open the 
affair. Of course he personally does 
not invite the president but he builds 
the event to a magnitude warranting 
the invitation. The publicity man 
remains in the background and pulls 
the wires. If his stunt is smart 
enough, the newspapers, in self-defense, 
are forced to carry stories on it. 


F course, banking is very much 
limited in matters of this kind but 
comparable created publicity would be 
inherent in a dinner given (See page 26) 
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President Roosevelt signed 
the banking act August 23. 
When he asked if anyone 
present had read the act, 
Senator Carter Glass wise- 
cracked that he was the only 
one who had. Left to right: 
Judge L. E. Birdsell, Senator 
Glass, Comptroller O’Con- 
nor, Senator Fletcher, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Secretary 
Morgenthau, Jesse Jones, 
Congressman Steagall, 
Governor Eccles, and Chair- 
man Crowley of the FDIC 


International 
News Photo 





‘LHe Bankinc Act 


A big step toward central con- 
trol of banking . .. not an opening 
wedge for a government central 
bank... is this epoch-making act 


by 
HENRY D. RALPH 


Washington Correspondent, The Burroughs Clearing House 


x * * 


N August 23 President Roosevelt signed the banking 

act of 1935, placing on the statute books a major 

piece of bank legislation and bringing to a close a 
controversy which at times threatened drastic changes in 
the monetary and banking structures of the country. 

A workable compromise of many conflicting views, the 
new act corrects defects in the hastily enacted banking 
legislation of the two preceding years and makes important 
changes in the operation of the banking system. It is 
permanent legislation and could stand without significant 
amendment for several years. 

An omnibus measure of three titles and eighty sections, 
it accomplishes three major purposes: 1. Establishes a 
permanent plan for federal deposit insurance. 2. Recon- 
stitutes the board of the Federal Reserve System, giving it 
authority over the system. 3. Simplifies the operation of 
various elements in the banking structure, eliminates lost 


motion in the three federal controlling agencies, establishes 
co-operation with state control officers, and makes many 
technical amendments to various banking laws. 

The new act is perhaps as remarkable for what it does 
not contain as for what it does contain, considering the 
many proposals which were made in the course of its long 
journey through Congress and the strong forces which did 
battle over its provisions. 

Drafted under the direction of Governor Marriner S. 
Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board and introduced in 
Congress late in January, the bill drew immediate fire from 
conservatives and was seized by radicals as a vehicle for 
such extreme legislative proposals as a government-owned 
central bank, a federal monetary authority, and manipula- 
tion of credit and currency to regulate prices and business 
conditions. As finally enacted the bill embodies most of the 
administration’s suggestions but is more to the liking of 
orthodox bankers. Credit for this is given largely to Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia, one of the drafters of the original 
Federal Reserve Act and chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee which handled the bill. 

The original Eccles proposals would have given the 
President power to dominate the Reserve board, and per- 
mitted the administration virtually to dictate expansion 
and contraction of credit. The new board however, will be 
less subject to administration control than in the past, and 
while it will have greater power over Reserve banks, these 
will have a voice in determining open market operations. 
While the board has been given power over rediscount rates 
and reserve requirements, the proposals for repealing col- 
lateral requirements of Reserve notes and making non-liquid 
assets eligible for discount have been omitted, and the 
restrictions on real estate loans by banks, while more liberal 
than in the past, are not as wide as Governor Eccles asked. 

The changes in the deposit insurance plan answer the 
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unlimited liability objection, although large banks opposed 
the assessment rate because it is based on total deposits 
instead of insured deposits. The provisions giving the 
DIC powers to examine and regulate non-member insured 
banks remove the complaint that the old plan fostered un- 
sound banking, and yet do not give the FDIC undue or 
arbitrary control. Advocates of state banking got the 
better end of the compromise over the original proposal to 
force all insured banks into the Federal Reserve System, 


SENATOR GLASS IN ACTION 


‘To Senator Carter Glass goes credit for many provisions in the banking act. 

With other members of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 

he conducted hearings, called industrial leaders and bankers as wit- 
nesses, re-wrote many sections of the bill himself 

International News Photo—Underwood & Underwood 





Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman of Chase National, New York, 
and Senator Glass 





Robert F. Maddox, President of First National, Atlanta, Senator 
Walter F. George, Georgia, and Senator Glass 





Senator John G. Townsend, Jr., Delaware, Senator Glass,and John B. 
Byrne, President of Hartford Connecticut Trust Company, Hartford 
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although in several respects the new act makes it easier for 
state banks to join. 

Taken as a whole, the banking act of 1935 is a big step 
toward central control of banking, as opposed to the idea of 
decentralization which prevailed when the Federal Reserve 
Act was passed in 1913, but it is not considered an opening 
wedge for a government central bank. 


TITLE I—DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


The new act entirely rewrites and re-enacts the law 
relating to the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation as 
originally incorporated in the banking act of 1933 and 
amended in 1934. It was felt that it would avoid confusion 
to rewrite the language rather than to make the many 
separate amendments necessary to accomplish the same 
results otherwise. The FDIC provisions remain as Section 
12B of the Federal Reserve Act and closely follow the form 
of the original law. The changes became effective when the 
act was signed, August 23, 1935. 

The language creating the corporation eliminates 
authority to purchase, hold and liquidate assets of closed 
national and state insured banks, but includes authority to 
exercise all other powers essential to its activities, a grant 
which previously was lacking. 

The Board of Directors of the FDIC is continued with 
three members, one of whom is the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency. Provision is made that the Acting Comptroller of 
the Currency may sit in the absence of the Comptroller, and 
provision is also made that the Comptroller may serve as 
chairman of the board when the office of chairman is 
vacant, it being required that the chairman be one of the 
two appointive members. Restrictions are imposed on the 
board members similar to those on the Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System prohibiting them from being con- 
nected with any bank while serving on the board or for two 
years afterward except on the expiration of a full term. 

The terms used in the FDIC law are defined in detail to 
avoid confusion with other uses which may be made of the 
same terms in other laws. The definitions extend insurance 
to Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
There are separate definitions for savings banks and mutual 
savings banks, and the former are prevented from carrying 
checking accounts except where such are already authorized 
by law and do not exceed 15 per cent of total deposits. The 
definition of deposit, upon which insurance assessments are 
based, includes all ordinary deposits, trust funds held by 
the bank, and such other obligations as the Board of FDIC 
shall prescribe to be deposit liabilities. An insured deposit 
is the amount up to $5,000 due an individual depositor after 
deducting offsets, a new provision, but there is a specific 
prohibition against a depositor being insured for more than 
$5,000 through the device of having several accounts in 
different names in the same bank. 

The provisions regarding stock in the FDIC are con- 
siderably revised. Formerly all stock had a par value of 
$100 and bore 6 per cent cumulative interest, and was 
divided into two classes, Class A, non-voting, held by in- 
sured banks, and Class B, voting, held by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve banks. The new law 
ends the requirement that insured banks purchase stock 
and provides for a single class of stock of no par value, to 
have no vote and earn no dividends. Stock already out- 
standing is to be exchanged for the new stock at the rate of 
one share for every $100 paid in. Under the terms of the 
original law the Treasury has purchased $150,000,000 of 
stock and the Reserve banks an amount equal to one-half 
their surplus on January 1, 1933, or about $140,000,000. 
This sum may be allocated to capital and surplus as the 
directors of the corporation decide, a provision which may 
aid in meeting emergency demands for payment of insurance 
claims. 

All Federal Reserve member banks are required to 
participate in the deposit insurance plan, and all banks 
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DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


THE FDIC. The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation will 
be headed by three directors. Stock will be non-voting, will 
earn no dividends, and will be held by the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve banks. Insured banks are not required to 
buy stock. 


Deposit Insurance. A new permanent plan supplants the un- 
limited liability plan in the act of 1938. Deposits and trust 
funds are insured up to $5,000. 


Cost of Insurance. Premiums will be one-twelfth of 1 per cent 
per year of average deposit liability, payable semi-annually. 
First premium due November 15. Subsequent payments 


January 15 and July 15. Payments made to the temporary 
fund will be credited. 


FDIC Regulation. Insured banks not members of the Reserve 
System are subject to examination and regulation by the 
FDIC, including the fixing of interest rates. 


Membership. State non-member banks are not obliged to 
insure deposits and may withdraw at any time. After 1941 
a state bank with average deposits of $1,000,000 in any year 
must join the Reserve System. 


Separate Mutuals Fund. Aseparate fund for mutual savings 


banks may be set up with lower rates in the discretion of the 
FDIC. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Board of Governors. The Federal Reserve Board becomes the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System to be 
appointed by the President and to serve, normally, for terms 
of fourteen years. 


New Appointments. Appointments to the new board are to 
be made prior to February 1, 1936, and so arranged that not 
more than one term expires in each two year period. Chair- 
man and vice-chairman are to be designated for terms of 
four years. The Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency cease to be ex-officio members. 


Annual Reports. The Board of Governors is required to keep 
a complete record of its actions and of the actions of the 
Federal Open Market Committee for inclusion in annual 
reports. 


Rediscount Rates. Reserve banks must set rediscount rates 


as often as required by the board. Rates are subject to ap- 
proval of the board. 








Highlights of the Banking Act of 1935 


Credit Control. The board may change requirements as to 
reserves to be maintained against deposits by member banks, 
within limits, to regulate the volume of bank credit. 


Federal Reserve Banks. Effective March 1, 1936, the office of 
Governor is abolished and the chief executive will be a Presi- 


dent, elected by the directors with the approval of the Board 
of Governors. 


Open Market Committee. The Board of Governors plus five 
representatives of Reserve banks will constitute the Federal 
Open Market Committee which will control open market 
operations. All purchases of government securities must be 
made in the open market. 

Real Estate Loans. National banks are given wider privileges 
in lending on real estate. 


Advances to Banks. Federal Reserve banks may make ad- 
vances to member banks on demand or time notes, secured 


to the satisfaction of the Reserve Bank, with maturities of not 
more than four months. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Security Affiliates. The requirement for divorcing affiliates is 
modified to exclude affiliates in process of liquidation. 

Bank Stock Liability. National banks may terminate double 
liability after July 1, 1937, but must build up surplus to 
equal capital. 

Time and Demand Deposits. The Board of Governors is 


empowered to define different types of deposits and regulate 
interest rates. 


Interlocking Directorates. A private banker or officer of a 
member bank may not serve as an officer of another national 
or state bank except under regulations of the Board of 
Governors. Other exceptions: a bank owned by the gov- 
ernment, one in liquidation, a bank engaged in foreign busi- 
ness, two banks at least 50 per cent in common ownership, a 
bank in a distant town, a bank conducting a different type 
of business, a mutual savings bank. 

Security Purchases. Reserve member banks are permitted to 
buy and sell securities for customers but not for themselves 
except under regulations of the Comptroller. 

Postal Savings. Postal Savings are declared savings deposits. 
Interest is payable quarterly at a rate no higher than per- 
mitted Reserve member banks. 


Stock Certificates. A standard form is prescribed for future 
stock certificates issued by national banks. 














which have been members of the temporary fund or the fund 
for mutuals, including non-member state banks, auto- 
matically become members of the permanent plan. New 
member banks join the fund on certificate from the Comp- 
troller of Currency or the Reserve Board of Governors, and 
new non-member banks are to be admitted to the plan on 
consideration of their financial history and condition, ade- 
quacy of capital structure, earnings prospects, general 
character of management, and convenience and needs of the 
community. 

The cost to a bank for membership in the insurance fund 
is now one-twelfth of 1 per cent of its deposits per year, 
payable in semi-annual installments. Under the original 
plan the assessment applied only on that portion of de- 
posits covered by insurance. Each installment is to be one- 
twenty-fourth of 1 per cent of the average total deposits 
lor each day of the six-month period after deducting 
“float”? or uncollected items credited to deposit accounts. 
A separate fund for mutuals may be established with a 
lower rate of insurance. Deposit liabilities are to be com- 
puted under regulations of the FDIC, and banks must 
keep records to verify their statements. The first pay- 
ment comes due November 15, 1935, for the period ending 
December 31, 1935, and is one-thirty-sixth of 1 per cent 
of the average deposit liabilities for the month of October, 
1935, and payments are thereafter due on January 15 
and July 15. Payments previously made into the tem- 


porary fund will not be repaid but will be credited toward 
future assessments. These semi-annual payments con- 
stitute the entire liability of a bank under the insurance 
plan. The old law required subscription to stock in the 
FDIC and liability for unlimited assessments to meet claims 
for losses. Trust funds held by a bank will be insured up to 
$5,000 in addition to other accounts of the owners or bene- 
ficiaries of the trust fund. 

A bank may elect not to join the permanent fund al- 
though it participated in the temporary fund, and in this 
case it must give notice within thirty days of the enactment 
of the act and its insurance will terminate twenty days later 
without further obligation to the bank. A non-member 
bank may terminate its insurance voluntarily on proper 
notice, and the FDIC may terminate the insurance of any 
bank after making a finding of continued unsafe or unsound 
practices and giving the bank an opportunity for a hearing. 
After termination of insurance the deposits in the bank 
remain insured for two years but withdrawals are deducted 
and additions are not insured, and the bank’s assessments 
continue at the full rate in spite of the reduced insurance 
coverage. A state member bank is forced out of the Reserve 
System on termination of its insurance, and a national bank 
is placed in receivership. 

The general corporate powers of the FDIC are re- 
enacted, its rights and obligations to sue and be sued are 
more clearly defined, and it is expressly given the power to 
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make examinations of banks and to act as receiver. 

Power is given to appoint examiners, similar to the pro- 
vision for appointment of national bank examiners, but the 
right of examination is limited to non-member banks, except 
for special purposes, and non-member banks are required to 
make reports of condition on call, subject to a fine of $100 
per day for delay. The FDIC is authorized to exchange 
information with other bank examining bodies. 

The temporary insurance fund and the fund for mutuals 
were consolidated into the permanent insurance fund on the 
date of enactment of the new law without interfering with 
prior accrued rights. A separate fund for mutuals may be 
established later. The limit of insurance is definitely set 
at $5,000 for each account, whereas the original act provided 
that the permanent plan carry 100 per cent insurance up to 
$10,000, 75 per cent up to $50,000, and 50 per cent above 
that. Provisions relating to payment of depositors in 
closed banks have been followed closely in rewriting the law. 
The FDIC becomes exclusive receiver for insolvent 
national banks and may accept receivership of state banks 
where state law permits. There are several changes in the 
procedure for liquidating a closed bank. Instead of making 
it mandatory to open a new national bank, the FDIC is 
given the alternative of transferring accounts to another 
bank or making other provision for paying depositors, and 
there are changes in detail of organization of the new bank 
if such is set up. New language also facilitates receiverships 
under the FDIC. 

The FDIC may now invest in obligations guaranteed by 
the Treasury, as well as direct government securities. Until 
July 1, 1936, the FDIC may make loans or purchase assets 
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hibit payment of interest on demand accounts, and fix the 
rate of interest and other conditions for savings accounts, 
but in so doing it must follow the factors used by the 
Reserve Board in making similar regulations for banks 
under its jurisdiction. 

The criminal code provisions prohibiting a Member of 
Congress from receiving compensation for securing govern- 
ment contracts and placing the United States Secret Service 
at the disposal of the FDIC are retained in the new act. 

No state non-member bank may retain its insurance if 
during the calendar year 1941 or any succeeding calendar 
year its deposits average $1,000,000 or more unless it be- 
comes a member of the Reserve System. This does not apply 
to savings banks, mutual savings banks, Morris Plan banks, 
state trust companies, and banks in the territories. No 
bank may be discriminated against because its capital is 
insufficient for admission to the Reserve System. 


TITLE Il —FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The office of governor of a Federal Reserve Bank is 
abolished. The chief executive officer of each Federal 
Reserve Bank is to be a president, who, together with the 
first vice-president, is to be elected by the board of directors 
for a term of five years, subject to approval by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System. Vacancies in 
these two posts are to be filled in the same manner. Other 
vice-presidents of a Reserve bank may be appointed without 
reference to the Board of Governors. The post of Federal 
Reserve Agent continues unchanged. This section takes 
effect March 1, 1936. 

The Board of Governors may waive the requirements of 




















of a bank to avert loss or facilitate a merger, a new provision 
in the law. 

Since the FDIC now has no fixed capitalization, the 
amount of obligations which it is permitted to have out- 
standing is three times the amount paid for its capital stock 
plus the first two semi-annual assessments, or a total issue 
of about $972,000,000. These obligations will not be guar- 
anteed by the government. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to purchase obligations of FDIC and is directed 
to purchase up to $250,000,000 if the RFC fails to purchase 
such obligations as required by a previous law, and the 
Treasury is also directed to purchase $250,000,000 addi- 
tional when such funds are required for insurance purposes. 

The new act retains the provisions of the old law direct- 
ing the Treasury to issue notes and debentures for the 
FDIC and exempting such from taxation and the criminal 
penalties for defrauding the FDIC or forging its securities, 
and in addition provides a penalty for false representation 
for the purpose of obtaining an insured deposit. 

In addition to requiring that banks display signs in- 
forming that their deposits are insured, the new law requires 
‘similar statements in advertisements, and false representa- 
Lions as to deposit insurance or use of the name of the FDIC 
are forbidden. Penalties for directors who declare dividends 
while the bank is in default in insurance payments are re- 
tained. The consent of FDIC is required for a non-member 
bank to merge with another, to reduce its capital stock, or 
to establish a branch, and the FDIC may require banks to 
carry insurance against burglary and defalcation. Ifa bank 
fails to comply with a recommendation of the FDIC based 
on the report of an examiner, the corporation may publish 
that part of the report and recommendation. As to insured 
state banks which are not members of the Reserve System, 
the FDIC may define demand and savings deposits, pro- 
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seclion nine of the Federal Reserve Act for admission to the 
Reserve System for a state bank which is forced to become a 
Reserve member in order to retain insurance under the 
FDIC, that is, an insured state bank with deposits of 
$1,000,000 or more in the calendar year 1941 or any succeed- 
ing calendar year. However, if such a bank is admitted to 
the Reserve System with a capital less than that required 
for the organization of a national bank in the same place 
and the Board of Governors considers its capital and surplus 
not adequate in relation to its liabilities, the Board may 
require it to increase its capital and surplus, but not to a 
figure higher than that required for the organization of a 
national bank. 

The name of the Federal Reserve Board is changed to 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
The offices of governor and vice-governor are abolished, 
and are replaced by the offices of chairman and vice-chair- 
man. This is effective at once. 

The new Board of Governors is to be composed of seven 
members appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. The present board members hold office until 
February 1, 1936, after which date the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency cease to be 
ex-officio members of the board. Previously the board has 
been composed of these two ex-officio members and six ap- 
pointive members serving twelve-year terms with salaries 
of $12,000. New members are to receive $15,000 per year 
and will serve terms of fourteen years each, except that in 
making the first appointments the President shall arrange 
the terms so that not more than one term expires in each 
two-year period. Members may be removed by the Presi- 
dent for cause, and will not be eligible for reappointment 
after serving a full term of fourteen years, and if a member 
resigns before the expiration of his term he (See page 22) 
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SocIAL 
SECURITY 


Act 


ANKS as well as all other em- 
B ployers will be under the neces- 

sity of keeping detailed and 
accurate records of all employees and 
their wages beginning January 1, 1936, 
under the terms of the new social 
security act. This vast and little- 
understood law contemplates payment 
of unemployment benefits and old age 
pensions, both of which involve special 
taxes and special records. 

The unemployment benefit section 
provides that every employer of eight 
or more persons, excepting agricultural 
and domestic workers, must pay a 
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The United States 
Treasury will re- 
ceive and control 
funds paid for 
social security in 
the form of pay 
roll taxes 


federal tax of 1 per cent of his pay roll 
in the calendar year 1936, 2 per cent in 
1937, and 3 per cent thereafter. This 
goes into the Federal Treasury and em- 
ployees get no benefit from it, but an 
employer may deduct, up to 90 per 
cent of this tax, any payments made 
to a state unemployment plan. The 
object of this is to force states to set up 
such plans, and many are expected to 
be in operation by January. The only 
records the Federal Government will 
require for this tax will be the pay roll, 
but administration of the state plans is 
expected to require an individual rec- 


All pay rolls of banks 
or other employers of 
eight or more per- 
sons, with some ex- 
ceptions, will be taxed 
under the social se- 
curity act to provide 
employees with un- 
employment benefits 
and old age pensions 









ord for every employee, showing his 
period of employment, earnings, and 
type of work. 

The old age pension plan requires 
two other taxes, a pay roll tax on every 
employer of 1 per cent beginning in 
1937 and increasing to 3 per cent in 
1948, and a tax of like amount on the 
earnings of every employee which is to 
be deducted from his pay by the em- 
ployer and paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment. From the fund thus built up 
the government will pay a pension to 
each employee on reaching the age of 
sixty-five, the rate to be based on the 
amount he and his various employers 
have paid in taxes during his lifetime 
of work. This will mean that every 
employer will have to keep a detailed 
record of every wage payment to every 
employee, not only for tax purposes, 
but for the purpose of computing each 
employee’s pension when he reaches 
sixty-five, perhaps forty years later. A 
large government force (See page 29) 








A little-understood law that sets up 


a vast program of unemployment 


2: benefits and old age pensions . . . 


The cost to be met by means of a 
pay roll tax on both employers and 
employees . . . requiring a detailed 
earnings record on every employee 
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ave | 
(CONSTRUCTIVE | 
I 
( 
I 
PERATING forms of all sorts 
6) deserve periodic check-overs to : 
see whether they are on the 
right paper stock and whether they ] 
are produced by the right process of 
printing. There is no universal best I 
for all purposes. The nearest to a_ considered advisable to permit differ- even though it will be thrown away 
general rule which will apply through- entiating between copies or forms of next day —the railroad supplies plain, ( 
out is that the cheapest paper which — similar appearance, itis usually cheaper ordinary, dirty-looking newsprint of a ’ 
will take the work, fit the machine, to vary the appearance by changing lower grade than any metropolitan 
and last for the necessary period of the typography—and stick to white daily is printed on, and it does its job ’ 
holding in the records, is the right paper and black ink. very nicely, thank you. Freight agents ! 
paper; and that the cheapest print- Bond paper is often used where sul- are not encouraged to temperamental ( 
ing process which fits the job is the phite, which is cheaper, would suffice. ideas about the looks of their station- 
right one. Yet to even these gen- Sulphite is even more frequently used ery—which may be one reason why 
eral rules there are many exceptions, where a still cheaper stock would serve. they are paid better than bank clerks. 
chiefly made on the side of more ex-_ If you want to see for yourself just how For intra-company mail, and a good \ 
pensive paper and process for the sake cheap a grade of paper can be used for share of other purposes, so-called rail- 
of appearances. the average job of record-keeping and road manila (the yellow sheets some- 
A few broad statements are worth correspondence of routine and intra- times used in other offices for carbon ( 
making, however. Colored paper stocks company type, keep your eyes open’ copies) is supplied. Envelopes are I 
are usually unnecessary, they always next time you go to the railroad ticket principally on light kraft paper, dark 
cost more than plain white paper of office. Or better still, step across the brown and strong enough to get there. I 
the same grade. Black ink is usually tracks to the freight agent’s office and_ It is only well up the line, for pretty ‘ 
the best for a print job, besides lending look over what he has to work with. fancy correspondence with outsiders, § 
itself to many economies which are not For the ordinary, ephemeral work that anything like a cheap sulphite [ 
available with colored inks. If either sheets for which banks customarily — bond letterhead is supplied. Of course, 
colored paper or colored ink have been — supply a fair quality of sulphite bond— __ for jobs where quality is required, real 
¢ 
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ms tha 
pave been combined for printing on a single sheet 


quality is supplied; for example, safety 

paper for tickets, a fine grade of bristol Norton & Peel 

for the same purpose. Minneapotis 
Another example of the same thing 

can be seen in United States Postal 

forms. Did you ever buy a postal 

~ money order? Remember the news- 


Mr. Bell demonstrates how he works out combinations 
of forms for economical printing 


print application you filled out? It 
J serves exactly the same function as 

those nice crinkly draft requisitions 
you leave out on the customers’ desks 
for them to use for miscellaneous pur- 
poses of memorandum keeping and 
bridge scoring. 


steel-die engraved with the name and 
title of the officer and with match- 
ing envelopes carrying on the flap, not 
on the front, the name of the bank and 
some such detail as “‘Executive Offices” 


more easily, hence sulphite envelopes 
are less likely to burst open from 
stresses in mail bags. Likewise, sul- 
phite paper is more absorbent, conse- 
quently makes a better bond along the 


ay Moreover, the post- or “Office of the President.”” This type seams and on the flap and is less likely 
in, office form is so covered with print that of stationery is very expensive, usually to arrive at destination unsealed. 

fa you cannot find enough white space to about $15.00 per thousand, hence is not First-line stationery is adequately 
fan take a memorandum, consequently for wide distribution or for routine produced if it is lithographed on 24- 
job you never try a second time to use one. mail. Its use should be confined to pound bond of 25 per cent rag content 
nts Again, safety paper for the money the very top officers, chairman (if —paper which today sells at approxi- 
tal order, but newsprint for the applica- active), president, and executive vice- mately 22 cents a pound. This sta- 
on- tion. The same rule holds throughout president. Large banks sometimes find tionery should cost, in lots of 5,000, 
why the postal service. Banks might save a_ it advisable to have this type of sta- about $26.  Lithographing gives a 
“ks. lot of money by emulating the ideas _ tionery also carrying only “Executive better appearance at a better price 
ood without going quite so far. Offices” or “Office of Vice-president,” than letter-press printing. 

-ail- Letterheads in all but the smallest for use by other officers only for very 

me- banks deserve classification into three special purposes. ANY a bank can profitably use a 
bon categories: Executive stationery; first- Envelopes to match this stationery distinctive grade of second-line sta- 
are line stationery; second-line stationery. should be on 24-pound white wood sul-_ tionery purchased in lots of 25,000, 
lek. These vary greatly in cost, if properly phite stock, with a corner card to lithographed on 24-pound No. 1 sul- 
ae. purchased, and the bulk of the corre- match the style of the letterhead. phite paper. This stationery is ade- 
otty spondence is handled on the cheapest Envelopes should be printed, rather quate for routine correspondence of 
lers. grade, with a fair amount on the than lithographed, because here print- department managers and subordinate 
hite medium and a very small proportionon ing is cheaper. For service, rather officers—such letters as those whici 
irse. the really expensive. than appearance, sulphite envelopes say, ‘““We acknowledge receipt of thus- 
real Executive stationery deserves top- are preferable to bond. There is more and-so, and thank you for it.”” These 





quality 24-pound rag content bond, 


stretch to sulphite paper, it bends 


same employees can use the first-line 
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stationery for letters which deserve it, 
but their use of first-line stationery 
should call for distinct instructions to 
the stenographer each time. This 
second-line stationery will save 50 per 
cent of the cost of first-line stationery, 
at a cost of about $2.50 per thousand 
in lots of 25,000. 

Statement and ledger sheets deserve 
particular attention because they are 
often produced either too cheaply or too 
expensively. A statement deserves a 
good quality of paper, having con- 
siderable in appearance of quality, 
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because it is an important document 
for the customer and he is likely to 
hold it in his files for many years. At 
the same time, it need not be quite so 
heavy stock as ledger sheets. Both 
statements and ledger sheets should be 
lithographed, since this gives excellent 
appearance at minimum cost; the 
bank’s name can be omitted from the 
ledger sheets if this is more economical. 
Experience of our group indicates that 
28-pound sulphite posting ledger is the 
ideal paper for statements, 32-pound 
sulphite posting ledger for ledger sheets. 








Bullet-Resisting Plate Glass. A 
technical report of the efficiency of 
bullet-resisting glass in withstanding 
gunfire. This report gives the results 
of tests on different thicknesses of glass, 
from 4" to 1%", of fire from revolvers, 
automatics, sub-machine guns and 
rifles. 


Air Express Rates and Informa- 
tion. A handy, ready-reference folder 
that gives per pound rates, including 
pick-up, insurance, and delivery, as 
well as elapsed time in transit of air 
express shipments between all principal 
cities. It also gives rules and regula- 
tions covering shipments acceptable 
for air express. 


This Thing Called Air Condition- 
ing. An impartial treatise on the 
subject of air conditioning produced 
by a company manufacturing control 
units. The booklet covers air condi- 
tioning for homes, offices, large 
buildings and industry. Thirty-two 
pages. 

A Book of Check Styles. This 
booklet contains reproductions of a 
wide range of checks and other negoti- 


A FREE 
SERVICE 








NEW BOOKLETS 


on subjects of interest to 
bank officers 


Booklets That Are Still Available 


Sd * 7 


As a service to banks THE BURROUGHS 
CLEARING House is glad to publish a 
list of new and timely booklets that are 
available without charge. 
for copies should mention the booklets 
desired by name and should be ad- 
= dressed to The Editor, THE BURROUGHS 

CLEARING House, Second Boulevard 
and Burroughs Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Concrete Improvements Around 
the Home. A booklet particularly 
suited for all bank officers interested 
in the growing modernization move- 
ment. Containing forty-eight pages 
and profusely illustrated it shows the 
numerous uses of cement in home- 
building, modernization, and _ beauti- 
fication 


The Protection of Negotiable 
Wealth. From the treasure chests of 
the buccaneers to the ultra-modern 
bank vaults this booklet traces in 
picture and story the evolution of the 
repositories of negotiable wealth. It 
contains thirty-two pages, and was 
produced especially to interest banks. 


able instruments intended to assist 
banks, business houses, and printers in 
the selection of check styles, paper, 
printing, and sizes for various uses. 


How Modern Store Fronts Work 
Profit Magic. An illustrated booklet 
showing before and after pictures of 
store fronts that have been modernized. 
Of special interest to loan officers and 
other bank officers handling retail 
store accounts. 


* * 7 


Requests 














The greatest common denominator 
of bank stationery and printing is 16- 
pound white sulphite bond. It is ideal 
for many of the forms which are used 
in greatest quantity, such as deposit 
slips; it will adequately serve dozens of 
other purposes in the bank. Conse- 
quently it is the point of departure for 
most jobs of combination printing or 
lithographing, where an assortment of 
forms are printed simultaneously and 
subsequently cut apart. Most of the 
commoner forms used by banks in our 
group are ordered through the general 
purchasing department, and are photo- 
lithographed in black ink on 16-pound 
white sulphite bond. By standardizing 
on this stock for every possible use, and 
educating our member banks to it, we 
are able to purchase it at cheapest 
quantity prices and to place frequent 
orders for cambination runs of full 
press capacity. One of these press runs 
may represent half a dozen different 
banks, and a full dozen of different 
kinds of forms. But when they are 
finished and padded or packed for 
shipment, they represent net costs to 
the member banks below what they 
could obtain from any other source 
that we know of. 


FORMS and printing which go into 

the hands of the general public —and, 
in the case of a Reserve city bank, which 
go into the hands of other bankers — 
deserve consideration of their adver- 
tising values as well as their sheer 
utility. Checks are perhaps the finest 
example of this class. For mere utility, 
checks might be turned out on rather 
cheap paper. Instead, we have stand- 
ardized on 24-pound sulphite safety 
paper. All our checks are lithographed, 
and wherever possible they show the 
insignia or trade-mark or distinctive 
building of the drawee bank. This 
grade of check costs a good deal more 
than, to take the opposite extreme, the 
cream checks issued by most dairy 
companies. But because they fairly 
exude quality, have a crisp feel and a 
quality appearance, we consider them 
far better value for our purpose. 

Many internal forms used in banks 
should be produced at the bare mini- 
mum of cost to meet the service re- 
quirements. Some few items which go 
outside almost as bank emissaries de- 
serve to have a good deal spent on their 
appearance. The great bulk of bank 
stationery and printing properly falls 
midway between these two extremes. 
That bank is getting full value for its 
stationery and printing dollars which 
has analyzed the requirements of each 
form, and has then set standards to 
meet these requirements. And because 
such standards have a fashion of 
creating frequent exceptions—not to 
mention changing ideas of the manage- 
ment —all forms should be frequently 
reviewed. 
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NE of the most neglected factors 
C in banking is the education of 
the public in bank service. The 

usual depositor knows nothing about 
the inside workings of his bank; all he 
knows is that a bank is a place to take 


his money. Ask him what depart- 
ments make up the average bank and 
he will have to admit that he doesn’t 
know. 

Were every bank in the United 
States to hire an expert promotion 
manager to sell its services that bank 
would soon cease to be regarded as a 
money warehouse, but would take on 
a personal, trading atmosphere that 
would result in greater activity. Dur- 
ing the last seven years we have tried 
this theory with excellent results. 
After the crash, when many banks 
closed we continued to build in both 
assets and deposits. Why? Because 
we humanized banking. Our patrons 
have come to look upon our bank as 
they do their favorite department 
store. Money is our commodity. 





MARIE L. WOLF 


Advertising Manager, The United States 
National Bank, Denver, Colorado 


The psychology of our window dis- 
plays is to give patrons an idea that 
they will remember. In selling a 
service that is not always easy to do. 
There must be an idea, and more 
important the idea must make a last- 
ing impression. 


T° obtain results from window dis- 

play advertising, objects rather than 
posters must be used. The element 
of timeliness is extremely important. 
If a display can be built around an 
annual event and still tie in with 
banking, the advertisement will take 
on association and it will be remem- 
bered. The average person will not 
stop to read a poster, but he will stop 
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Here are three of the window 

displays designed to educate 

the public in the services 
offered by the bank 


Cc Teaishe ev: Nowchildren, what ONE form of 
money is used all over the 


relate Md 
Prpits . TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


... The point is to give 
passers-by an idea they 
will remember and that 
will sell bank services 


to look at anything that is of interest 
to him. The age-old aloofness of the 
bank must be destroyed, and at the 
same time its dignity must be main- 
tained, to set up in patrons’ minds a 
feeling of personal acquaintance. 

Something that people are interested 
in should be the basis of the display. 
Shoes, pots and pans, dogs, babies, 
pretty women, interest everybody. 
These things are a part of life. Then 
when everyday interests are tied in 
with banking, banking loses its marble- 
like air to become a part of daily life. 
This is the idea we have carried into 
our displays. 

One of our displays took the subject 
of balance. Why not make balance 
animated by tying it in with some- 
thing familiar? We made a display 
which brought dozens of comments by 
using a picture of an Indian woman 
carrying a water jar on her head as a 
background. The picture was _ sur- 
rounded by native Indian pottery, 
pipes, sandals, and the like. (See page 27) 
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The busy harbor of New 
Orleans on the Mississippi. 
Here Old Man River reaches 
a depth of 180 feet and a 
width of 2,800 feet 


President Rudolf S. Hecht and First Vice-president Robert 
V. Fleming of the American Bankers Association will officiate 


On November 11, President Hecht will 
bring down the gavel in historic New 
Orleans to open the business sessions 


of the 1935 Convention of the A. B. A. 


\ , 7HEN President Rudolf S. Hecht 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation lifts his gavel to open 
the convention of that body in New 
Orleans on November 11th, he will 
look down on what promises to be a 
large gathering of generally cheerful 
faces. For President Hecht it has been 
a busy year, a year whose success is 
represented in the Banking Act of 
1935, which Hecht and Carter Glass 
and Jesse Jones and others watched 
signed into a law in the White House 
in late August. Many bankers, at 
least in interior cities, already admit 
that, if there had to be a law, this one 
is as good as could be expected and 
better than they had feared. 
Convention cities are sometimes 
crowded, but President Hecht will have 
assurance that all bankers and their 
wives will have ample hotel space in 
his home city. New Orleans, a city of 
460,000, has room for the many thou- 
sands who come each spring to attend 
the Mardi Gras. Its leading hotel has 
an airy top-floor meeting hall, and for 
larger meetings there is the municipal 
auditorium which seats 11,000 com- 
fortably. There will be room for all. 
First Vice-president Robert V. 
Fleming of Washington, D. C., who 
likewise during the past year has de- 
voted himself to the interest of American 


banking will be there. Second Vice- 
president Tom K. Smith, Treasurer Hal 
Y. Lemon and many other familiar 
faces will be there. Also there should be 
others who have hardly dared leave 
their desks in past years for long 
enough to attend a convention. This 
year the air should be definitely en- 
couraging and hopeful. Business Is 
better. Bankers can climb out of their 
cyclone cellars. 

The ABA will take over the 700- 
room Roosevelt Hotel, noted for its 
beautiful block-long lobby, for its bar 
which recently produced a new drink 
called the Ramos Fizz, and for its 
manager, Seymour Weiss, recently re- 
ferred to in Winchell’s column as the 
most popular hotel man in the South. 

The leading bankers of New Orleans 
are heading various committees for this 
convention. Charles deB. Claiborne 
vice-president of the Whitney National 
Bank is chairman of local arrange- 
ments. 


EARBY in the Jung Hotel the Asso- 

ciation of Bank Women will hold 
their thirteenth annual convention. 
This organization admittedly chooses 
the same city and same week as the ABA 
so as to share some of the principal 
speakers. Its president, comely Susan 
B. Sturgis, assistant branch manager 


NEw ORLEANS 





Unloading bananas at the Port of New 
Orleans where conveyor systems carry the 
fruit from ships to railroad cars 
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The New Orleans Cotton Exchange is 
located in the financial district of the city 
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Canal Street is one of the world’s famed thoroughfares. Modern 
New Orleans is on the left, old New Orleans on the right 


(CONVENTION 


by 
FRED B. BARTON 


Photos by New Orleans Association of Commerce; Ewing Galloway 
and Keystone View Company 


of the First National Bank of Boston, 
looks for delegates from thirty-four 
states. The women will be there ahead 
of the men, for while the ABA names 
November 11 to 14, the ABW chooses 
November 10 to 13. 

Meanwhile at the New Orleans Hotel, 
a hundred or more delegates to the 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers will hold their meetings, 
under the able leadership of President 
Oscar G. Schalk, comptroller of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Co. of St. Louis. The subject will be 
the ever-new problem of bank audit- 
ing, pure and simple. The dates will 
be the same as those of the ABA— 
November 11 to 14. 

If you ask why so many bank or- 
ganizations should select New Orleans 
lor their conventions, W. N. Louque, 
auditor of the American Bank & Trust 
Co. of that city has the answer for you. 
“It’s because New Orleans is the most 
interesting city in America,” he says. 
Mr. Louque is acting as publicity chair- 
man for the Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers. 

As this magazine starts to press it is 
yet too early to announce who the 
ABA speakers will be. A _ telegram 
from President Rudolf S. Hecht says 
merely “Names of speakers not yet 
available but announcements will be 


cut shortly.””. He adds, ‘‘Impossible to 
estimate convention attendance, but 
advance reservations extremely heavy.” 

We may as well conjecture who the 
invited speakers — whether they accept 
or not —may be. 

No doubt Carter Glass, veteran 
senator and father of the Federal 
Reserve System, will have been in- 
vited, but it is doubtful if he will 
attend. It is equally probable that 
Chairman Crowley of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation will 
have been invited, and fairly certain 
that either he or some trusted repre- 
sentative will attend, since the FDIC 
is now permanently in partnership with 
the nation’s banks. 


VEN though Chairman Jesse Jones 

of the RFC spoke at the ABA con- 
vention in Washington last year, it may 
well be that current problems will 
justify his reappearance on the speaker’s 
rostrum this year. Under Section 10B 
of the banking law passed in 1932, 
reserve banks were permitted to make 
loans on miscellaneous assets. This 
privilege now becomes a permanent 
part of the Banking Act of 1935. Will 
banks take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to broaden their field and take 
new chances? 

There will probably be some repre- 
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Tom K. Smith, ABA Second Vice-president 





Hal Y. Lemon, Treasurer of the ABA 





President Oscar G. 


Susan B. Sturgis will 
Schalk will head the preside over the con- 


convention of Audi- vention of The Associ- 
tors and Comptrollers ation of Bank Women 
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The Pontalba A 
in 1849 and long was the home of Spanish and French aristocracy 


sentative of the Federal Housing 
Administration. There may be speeches 
of a subtle political nature, for election 
year is just ahead. There will be dis- 
cussions of matters related to bank 
housekeeping: the arranging of an 
investment portfolio, a bank’s attitude 
toward new issues of government bonds, 
and so on. 

Behind the scenes there will be 
speculation as to whether the adminis- 
tration’s policy toward banks from now 
on will be as dictatorial as the banking 

‘act permits or genuinely helpful. Will 
bankers themselves be consulted as to 
the make-up of the new Reserve board 
of seven, to take office next February 
Ist? 

And that open market committee of 
twelve, including five men elected by 
the Reserve boards of Boston and New 
York, acting together, Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh, voting jointly, Chicago and 
St. Louis, Richmond and Atlanta and 
Dallas, and Minneapolis and Kansas 
City and San Francisco. This board, 
plus the seven members of the Reserve 
board, relieves the twelve Federal Re- 
serve banks of any discretionary power 
as to when to buy and sell government 
securities, and in what quantities. 
There may be some jockeying to 





The Old Cabildo was built in 1795 as a meeting house for Spanish 
legislators of the province 


tments, one of the sights in Old New Orleans, was built 
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select these men, who take office on 
March 1, 1936. 

Whether or not the bankers take up 
controversial matters for discussion is 
problematical. There’s the threatened 
payment of the bonus next spring. 
There’s the still unbalanced budget. 
There’s the matter of unsatisfactory 
yield on treasury issues. But no mat- 
ter what the temperature may be in 
cloakroom discussions, it may safely be 
assumed that the atmosphere of the 
convention will be passive rather than 
critical. There will be no open criti- 
cism of the administration or the new 
banking act, for after all, is it not a 
law? And yet there may be surprises. 


N between and following convention 

sessions there will be local sight- 
seeing trips, taking in quaint restau- 
rants serving genuine Creole cooking, 
coffee stands serving French-drip coffee 
and spots serving the native drink 
called sazerac. Hard-working bankers 
who combine the ABA convention in 
their vacation trip will find that this is 
an assembly they can long remember. 

Those who know New Orleans 
through having attended the Mardi 
Gras will be surprised to see her as a 
working city. She is the second port 








Another landmark is the original Ursuline Convent built in 1727. 
It is one of the country’s architectural treasures 


in the United States of America. Every 
third cup of coffee enters the country 
here. Bananas, mahogany, sisal, bur- 
lap, guano and palm and cocoanut oils 
are unloaded in brisk and exciting 
fashion. Cotton is re-compressed into 
tighter bales for foreign shipment, lum- 
ber is loaded, coal and grain and sul- 
phur are put aboard by special belt 
conveyors at modern steel-roofed docks. 

The Mississippi River is 2,800 feet 
wide and thirty to seventy feet deep 
along the wharves, large enough for 
any liner. In addition to the river, New 
Orleans has an industrial canal, taking 
a short cut through Lake Pontchartrain 
to the gulf, and boats load and unload 
here daily. In few other cities of the 
world is shipping so accessible, so 
fascinating to watch. 

There are hundreds of local factories, 
making everything from binder twine 
to molasses and mahogany furniture. 

Because she was a French and 
Spanish city until 1803, and even then 
preferred to keep herself away from 
American customs, New Orleans has 
much of interest to offer the tourist. The 
ancient Cabildo, where the Louisiana 
Purchase was signed, is a state museum 
of real interest. The Place d’Armes, 
now Jackson Square, (See page 22) 


The Place d’Armes is the heart of old New Orleans. Here the 


Mississippi development began in 1718 
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maxccnt Court 
DeEcIsIONS 


by 


CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Collecting on life insurance held as collateral . . . Special 
agreements with depositors . .. A decision on gold clause 
bonds payable in foreign currencies . . . Paying lost drafts 


Insurance Collateral 


A bank’s borrower delivered to the 
bank as collateral on a note an insur- 
ance policy on his life. In the space 
reserved in the note for listing securi- 
ties deposited as collateral for the 
debt, he noted this insurance policy. 
He also wrote to the insurance com- 
pany that he had thus pledged the 
policy to the bank and requested the 
company to make an _ appropriate 
notation on its records. 

The borrower died before the loan 
was repaid. The policy by its terms 
was payable to the executor of the 
borrower’s estate. Both the bank and 
the executor of the estate made claim 
on the insurance company for the 
money. 

The executor contended that legal 
title to the proceeds of the policy 
vested in him under the terms of the 
policy and that he was the only one 
entitled to collect from the insurance 
company. He maintained that the 
bank’s proper remedy was to file its 
claim for the amount of the loan 
against the estate. The Court took 
the view, however, that while the legal 
title might vest in the executor, it was 
subject to all the contract rights which 
the bank had during the lifetime of the 
borrower. Thus the bank had the right 
to realize on the policy as an item of 
pledged collateral. 

“If the contention of the executor 
be correct,”” said the Court, “‘then all 
banks and persons holding collateral 


security in the form of bonds, stocks 
or personal property would be unable 
to realize on them if the pledgor or 
assignor should die, except with the 
consent of the executor or adminis- 
trator of the estate.’ (First National 
Bank vs. Getty, 179 Atlantic Re- 
porter, 764.) 


Depositor Agreement 


A bank received a large sum to be 
credited to a depositor, and a statement 
was rendered to the depositor showing 
this deposit credited to him. Later the 
depositor made demand on the bank 
for the money and was refused. 
Whereupon the bank was sued. 

The bank set up by way of defense 
that, although the money had been 
credited to the depositor, it had 
actually been paid out to a third party. 
In support of its action, the bank 
averred that there was an oral agree- 
ment between itself and the depositor 
whereby it was arranged that the 
money coming into the depositor’s 
account should be paid out, without 
the depositor’s check, to the third 
party. There was no specific authori- 
zation as to each payment, but the 
bank claimed a general oral authoriza- 
tion covering the entire transaction. 

When a deposit is made, the Court 
held, one of the implied terms is that 
the bank will pay the amount on 
deposit to the depositor upon demand. 
However, this implied contract be- 
tween bank and depositor may be 


modified or changed by agreement. 
Consequently, the bank in this case 
was justified in paying out the money 
to the third party in accordance with 
the arrangement made at the time the 
deposit account was opened. (Dektor 
vs. Overbrook National Bank, 10 
Federal Supplement, 894.) 


Gold Clause Decision 


Gold clause bonds payable in foreign 
currencies may be literally enforceable 
if a recent decision of a Federal District 
Court in California is ultimately sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court. 

The bonds in this particular case 
are payable in gold coin of the United 
States or, at the option of the holder, 
in guilders of the Netherlands, francs 
of Switzerland or currency of certain 
other foreign countries. Conceding 
that payment in United States gold 
coin cannot be enforced, nevertheless, 
the Court held, that fact does not 
prevent the holders of the bonds from 
exercising the option to require pay- 
ment in foreign currencies, which in 
the legal view are commodities the 
same as grains and other chattels. 

The fact that the possession of gold 
is forbidden in the United States does 
not affect the matter, the Court said, 
because the gold currencies of other 
countries have an easily ascertainable 
value in terms of current legal money 
in this country. The practical effect 
of this decision, if sustained, would be 
that bonds containing (See page 28) 
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This NEW HAMMERMILL 
PORTFOLIO OF CHECKS 
Will Be Sent To You FREE 


Fill in the coupon below 


This new portfolio, which fits a regu- 
lation letter-size file, contains specimens 
of actual checks in use today by out- 
standing American banking institutions. 
All are produced on Hammermill Safety 
Paper—the safety paper that assures 
PROTECTION for your checks. 

Hammermill Safety Paper for two de- 
cades has been the standard safety 
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tant as quality reproduction. Because 
the paper is made complete in one mill 
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New Orleans Convention 


(From page 20) commemorates that 
famous battle of the War of 1812 
when Andrew Jackson and his men 
defeated twice as many British from 
behind cotton bales used as ramparts. 
It was a wholly unnecessary battle, of 
course, for the war was already ended, 
although they did not know it. But 
that battle served to bring Creoles and 
Americans together and to make New 
Orleans a unified city from then on. 

One by one, New Orleans has met 
and overcome other foes. The coming 
of the railroads dealt a heavy blow to 
river traffic for a time, but she has 
adjusted herself to the new system and 
now has ten trunk railroads of her own. 
The river, friend and enemy in one, has 
been placed behind stout levees, with 
provision for spillways at necessary 
points. Her streets are wide and well- 
paved, and rain and sewage disappear 
promptly underground. Only the 
knowing understand how painstakingly 
the city’s pumps work night and day to 
lift this water to the level of the river 
beyond. 

Few cities are so healthy. Two 
million rats were caught and killed in 


one year and New Orleans houses were 
made rat-proof. What a triumph for a 
city! 

Visitors may visit the site of the old 
slave market, the St. Louis Cathedral, 
Loyola and Tulane Universities, golf 
clubs, swimming pools and race tracks 
and cabarets, and, if the season is right. 
there is hunting in thousands of those 
broad acres that a wise United States 
bought from France in 1803 for four 
cents an acre. 

New Orleans is 1,600 miles from New 
York and about 1,150 from Cleveland 
by motor. For those who drive, there 
are abundant side-trips to the Evange- 
line country and elsewhere. Ask any 
delegates to the convention of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, who met 
there from September 15 to 20. 

Oh, by the way, you will visit the 
Vieux Carré, the old French and 
Spanish part of New Orleans where 
food and thrills and quaint memories 
abound. A friendly guidebook suggests 
that, to approximate the correct French 
pronunciation you pronounce it Vee- 
yuh Care-ray. 

Now you’re all set. 


The Banking Act of 1935 


(From page 12) will not be permitted 
to hold any position with any bank which 
is a member of the Federal Reserve 
System within two years. The act retains 
the present restriction that not more than 
one member of the board shall be appointed 
from any Reserve district and that in 
making the appointments the President 
shall have due regard to a fair representa- 
tion of the financial, agricultural, industrial 
and commercial interests, and geographical 
divisions of the country. One member of 
the board shall be designated by the Presi- 
dent as chairman and one as vice-chairman, 
to serve for terms of four years, and the 
chairman will be the active executive 
officer of the board. 


T= Board of Governors is required to 
keep a complete record of its action and 
of the actions of the Federal Open Market 
Committee upon all questions of policy, 
including vote records and reasons for every 
action, and shall include these in its annual 
report. This is a new requirement. 

In addition to the regular discounting 
procedure, a Federal Reserve Bank, under 
regulations of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, may make 
advances to any member bank on its time 
or demand notes or maturities of not more 
than four months and which are secured to 
the satisfaction of the Reserve bank. These 
notes will bear interest at a rate not less 
than one-half of 1 per cent higher than the 
highest discount rate. This section replaces 
a provision in the emergency banking act 
of March 9, 1933, which provided that for 
a period of one year such advances might 
be made “in exceptional and exigent 
circumstances, and when any member bank 
has no further eligible and acceptable assets 
available to enable it to obtain adequate 
credit accommodations through rediscount- 
The new provision is permanent and 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


is not restricted to emergencies, although 
it may be modified by regulations of the 
Board of Governors. 

The Federal Open Market Committee is. 
reconstituted, effective March 1, 1936. As 
officially recognized and legalized by the 
banking act of 1933, this committee con- 
sisted of one member from each Reserve 
bank and was only advisory to the board, 
and Reserve heaine were not obliged to 
follow its recommendations. The new act 
provides that the committee shall consist 
of all members of the board and five 
representatives elected by the directors of 
the Reserve banks as follows: one by the 
Boston and New York banks; one by the 
Philadelphia and Cleveland banks; one by 
the Chicago and St. Louis banks; one by 
the Richmond, Atlanta and Dallas banks; 
and one by the Minneapolis, Kansas City 
and San Francisco banks. No Reserve 
bank may engage or decline to engage in 
open market operations except in accord- 
ance with the direction of and regulations 
adopted by the Open Market Committee. 
Thus, while the board can outvote the 
Reserve bank representatives, the board 
as such has no power over open market 
operations, as all these must be conducted 
under orders of the committee. The law 
retains the old requirement that open 
market operations shall be governed “‘with 
a view to accommodating commerce and 
business and with regard to their bearing 
upon the general credit situation of the 
country.” 

A new provision permits bonds, notes 
and other obligations which are direct 
obligations of the United States or which 
are fully guaranteed by the United States 
as to principal and interest to be bought 
and sold by the Reserve banks without 
regard to maturities, but it is stipulated 
that such obligations may be bought and 
sold only in the open market, thereb) 
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preventing Reserve banks from purchasing 
directly from the United States Treasury. 
Reserve banks are to set discount rates on 
various classes of paper subject to the 
approval of the Board of Governors, as at 
present, but they must be established every 
fourteen days or oftener if deemed neces- 
sary by the board. 

In order to prevent injurious credit ex- 
pansion or contraction, the Board of 
Governors, by majority vote, may by 
regulation change the requirements as to 
Reserves to be maintained against demand 
or time deposits by member banks, but 
these requirements may not be less than 
the present nor more than twice the 
present requirements. This replaces old 
language permitting the board to change 
Reserve requirements only when, with the 
approval of the President, an emergency 
had been declared. 

The provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act relating to real estate loans by national 
banks are changed to remove the old 
limitation that the property be in the 
bank’s Reserve district or within 100 miles 
of the bank. A bank may purchase a real 
estate obligation only when the entire 
amount of the obligation is sold to it, but 
the prohibition against a national bank 
toed ating in the making of real estate 
oans for less than the entire amount has 
been omitted. No new loan shall exceed 
50 per cent of the appraised value nor be 
for a term of more han five years; except 
that an amortized loan may be up to 60 
per cent and ten years if the payments 
amortized 40 per cent of the principal in 
ten — These restrictions will not apply 
to the renewal of existing loans nor to new 
loans insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration. The total of real estate 
loans made by a national bank must not 
exceed its capital and surplus, or 60 per 
cent of its time and savings deposits, 
whichever is greater. A national bank 
making real estate loans may continue to 
receive time and savings deposits, but the 
interest shall net exceed the rate authorized 
for state banks within that state. 

The Comptroller of the Currency is 
given a salary of $15,000 per year, in place 
of his former salary of $5,000 plus $7,000 
as ex-officio member of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The provision that the President 
must accept the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in appointing 
the Comptroller has been removed. 


TITLE ITI—MISCELLANEOUS 


“THE definition of holding company affili- 
ates is modified to exclude government 
agencies, such as the RFC, and those which 
the Reserve Board of Governors deter- 
mines to be not engaged in the business of 
controlling banks, such as a labor union or 
charitable, foundation. This relieves such 
ne from the restrictions on bank 
holding companies, but it does not affect 
Section 23A of the Reserve Act which 
limits loans and investments between a 
holding company and affiliate bank. 

The requirement for divorcement of a 
securities affiliate of a bank is modified to 
exclude affiliates in process of liquidation. 

The prohibition against receipt of 
deposits by a securities dealer is modified 
so as not to prevent a bank or private 
banker from engaging in the type of securi- 
ties business permitted national banks, 
and to permit banks to sell real estate 
paper without recourse or obligation to re- 
purchase. Restrictions on private bankers 
are lightened to permit the receipt of 
deposits by institutions so authorized by 
state laws and subject to state examination. 
Such institutions will no longer be exam- 
ined by federal officers and can not adver- 
tise federal supervision. 

_A national bank may terminate double 
liability on its stock after July 1, 1937, by 
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FACING THE U. S. TREASURY 


For your Washington connection consider these 
advantages of the Riggs National Bank— 


Location: Across the street from the U.S. Treasury 


Building. 
Facilities : For clients and customers who wish to 
make this bank their headquarters. 


Experience : 99 years emphasis on service to those who 
may profit from our close contact with 
national affairs. 


THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


ROBERT V. FLEMING, President and Chairman of the Board. 
GEO. O. VASS, Vice President and Cashier. 


Resources $90,000,000 : : : Established 1836. 










































































NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 7% RESOURCES EXCEED $300,000,000 
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A COMMERCIAL BANK THAT AFFORDS 


ITS CORRESPONDENTS CLOSE CONTACT 





WITH EVERY IMPORTANT INDUSTRY 





CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 








32ND ANNUAL NATIONAL © 


BUSINESS SHOW 


— OCTOBER 14 TO 19, 1935 — 


COMMERCE HALL, PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING 
EIGHTH AVENUE AND 15TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Featuring the latest Methods, Machines and Equipment for meeting the 
business administration needs of today. A visit to this educational exhibi- 
tion will be time well spent by all forward-looking executives and employees. 
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publishing a notice six months in advance. 
thus making old issues conform to new 
stock, which has been free of double 
liability since June 16, 1933. 

A national bank may open a seasonal 
office in a resort community in its own 
county as long as there is no other bank 
there and if state laws permit branch 
banking within the county. 

National banks in Alaska and Hawaii 
not members of the Reserve System are 
relieved from the requirement of additional 
stock ownership by directors and from 
which other banks were relieved in 1934. 

The act lightens restrictions on relation- 
ships between member banks and securities 
companies and gives the Board of Gover- 
nors authority to make general regulations 
on this subject. 


DAEMBER banks are permitted to buy 
and sell securities and stock for cus- 
tomers but not for themselves except under 
regulations of the Comptroller. The act 
also eliminates the limitation against pur- 
chasing and holding more than 10 per cent 
of a particular issue, but provides that in 
the future a bank may not hold a single 
issue of securities in excess of 10 per cent 
of its capital and ae Guaranteed 
obligations of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration are added to the list of government 
securities exempted from these restrictions. 

A newly organized national bank must 
have a paid-in surplus equal to 20 per 
cent of its capital, a requirement previously 
included in regulations of the Comptroller. 
but this may be waived by the Comptroller 
in the case of a converting state bank 
provided half of its net profits are carried 
to surplus until 20 per cent is reached. 

The restriction against the stock of a 
national or member bank representing the 
stock of another corporation is altered to 
permit it to be related to the stock of a 
corporation holding the bank’s premises if 
such was the case prior to June 16, 1934. 

Voting rights of the RFC and other 
holders of preferred stock, of stock held in 
trust, and of holding company affiliates 
are clarified by the new law. 

When a state bank converts into a na- 
tional bank the po gp age may permit it 
to carry assets which do not conform to 
the requirements for national banks. 

The Comptroller is authorized to desig- 
nate alternates to countersign his name 
where required on transfers of bonds. 

A branch of a national bank outside the 
United States is permitted to charge the 
interest rate allowed by local law. 

National banks are required to transfer 
to surplus at least one-tenth their net 
profits each six months until the surplus 
equals their capital. This replaces a re- 
quirement that surplus reach 20 per cent 
before dividends may be paid, and was 
deemed necessary because of the removal 
of double liability of stock. Sums in a 
preferred stock retirement fund may be 
treated as surplus under certain conditions. 

The criminal offenses relating to em- 
bezzlement and false entries are extended 
to the personnel of non-member insured 
banks and also to non-member national 
banks in the territories. 

Detailed procedure is laid down for 
voluntary liquidation of a national bank, 
permitting the Comptroller to examine its 
alfairs, and making the liquidating officer 
subject to removal by vote of the stock- 
holders. 

The restrictions against the unauthorized 
use of the word “national” by financial 
institutions is expanded to include “federal” 
and “United States’ or combinations of 
them. 

A member bank must reduce its holdings 
of Federal Reserve stock upon reducing its 
surplus in the same way it has previously 
been required to reduce its holdings on 
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reduction of its capital, and Reserve banks 
are relieved from the formality of certifying 
to the Comptroller changes in their stock. 

The Board of Governors is given 
authority to prescribe the form for reports 
of condition of state member banks and 
lo require publication of these reports. 

The limitation on state member banks 
that loans to a single individual shall not 
exceed 10 per cent of capital and surplus 
is removed where such loans are secured by 
government securities, but in such cases 
state member banks are subject to the 
same regulations as national banks and 
both national banks and state member 
banks may make such loans up to 25 per 
cent of capital and surplus where secured 
by government obligations and under 
regulations of the Comptroller. 

Reserve banks are permitted to discount 
paper for individuals unable to secure 
adequate credit accommodation from other 
banks where it is either endorsed or other- 
wise secured to the satisfaction of the 
Reserve bank. Previously the law required 
that such paper be both endorsed and 
secured. 

Reserve banks are authorized to hold 
stock of the FDIC without regard to par 
value, an amendment made necessary by 
the elimination of par value stock of FDIC. 

The statuory definitions of demand and 
time deposits in Reserve member banks are 





repealed and the Board of Governors is | 


authorized to define different types of 
deposits. In computing reserves, amounts 
(lue from other banks, except Reserve and 
foreign banks, and cash items in process of 
collection may be deducted from gross de- 
mand deposits rather than from balances 
due to other banks, thus benefiting country 
banks which have balances due other banks. 
Restrictions against payment of interest 
on demand deposits are lightened somewhat 
under regulations of the Board of Gover- 
nors. Member banks are required to main- 
tain the same reserves against government 
deposits as against other deposits, thus 
repealing the exemption in the Liberty 
bond acts. 

Examination of reports of affiliates of 
member banks may be waived if not 
needed to disclose their relationships with 
the banks. 


[NSURED non-members are made sub- 
ject to prohibitions on member banks 
against loans or gratuities to bank exami- 
ners, but a bank may make a loan to an 
examiner to whom it is not subject. FDIC 
examiners are made subject to the same 
restrictions as to compensation and secrecy 
as other examiners. The restrictions on 
loans by a member bank to its executive 
officers are eased somewhat and the Board 
of Governors is empowered to prescribe 
regulations for such loans. 

The limitations on loans to affiliates of 
member banks are lightened somewhat, 
und collateral requirements are imposed 
for such loans as are authorized. 

Industrial or working capital loans made 
in co-operation with a Reserve bank or the 
IXFC are exempted from the restrictions on 
real estate loans. 

The provisions against interlocking direc- 
torates in the Clayton anti-trust law and 
the national banking laws are modified, 
and the new act prohibits a private banker 
or officer of a member bank from serving 
us an officer of another national or state 
bank, except under regulations of the 
Board of Governors, but there are a num- 
ber of exceptions, including a bank owned 
by the government, one in liquidation, a 
bank engaged in foreign business, two 
banks at least 50 per cent in common 
ownership, a bank in a distant town, a 
bank conducting a different type of busi- 
hess, and a mutual savings bank. 

The law relating to consolidation of 
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Our correspondents are able to offer their 
customers improved service in this area 
through two National City features: Night 
Transit, and direct sendings of three-fourths 


of our Fourth District items. 


Either of these features by itself would 
speed up transit considerably. Together 
they cut many routings to a fraction of 
their former time. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 
Resources: over $100,000,000 


CLEVELAND’S OLDEST BANK-—-FOUNDED 1845 























Transfer Your Records Into “‘All Automatic’’ 


EASY SNAP Collapsible Storage File Boxes 


Keeps Them — 
CLEAN, SAFE 
and EASILY ACCESSIBLE 


BOTTOM AS WELL AS TOP CLOSES 
*““AUTOMATICALLY”’ 





Requires 


NO PASTING 
112 stock sizes for your requirements. Samples and prices sent on request. 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (sk S«ppie) New Brighton, Pa. 
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don’t pay on time 


When your invoices are late into the mails, 
they are paid late. ““Ten days from date of 
invoice’ doesn’t fool anyone when the invoice 
is dated the first but postmarked the 7th. 

Get your billing out on time every month, 
with the Egry Speed-Feed! Step up the out- 
put of typed forms 50% or more and save 
time and money doing it! 

In one minute the Egry Speed-Feed converts 
any standard make typewriter into a practical 
billing machine using Egry continuous forms. 
Eliminates the wasteful, costly, time-consum- 
ing, needless handling of loose forms and car- 
bons, and the use of expensive pre-inserted 
(one-time) carbons! Cost of the Speed-Feed? 
Less than 2c per day for only one year. Let 
us prove Speed- 








Feed economy and 
efficiency in your 
own office without 
expense or obliga- 


tion to you! 
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national banks or of state and national 
banks is clarified, particularly as to the 
rights and obligations of dissenting share- 
holders. 

Banks, financial institutions, and insur- 
ance companies are forbidden to use the 
words “deposit insurance” in their business 
names. 

Robbery of an insured non-member bank 
becomes a federal crime, just as robbery of 
a Reserve member bank. 

A national bank reducing its capital stock 
need not notify the Reserve Board of 
Governors, but may not distribute assets 
to shareholders without approval of the 
Comptroller. 

A standard form is prescribed for stock 
certificates issued by national banks in the 
future, and no national bank may issue 
preferred stock until the par value has been 
paid in and the Comptroller has approved. 

Banks in the District of Columbia may 
terminate double liability on their stock 
under the same conditions as provided for 
national banks. 

State member banks must obtain the 
permission of the Board of Governors for 
the establishment or retention of branches 
instead of the permission of the Comp- 
troller, thus correcting an error in the 
banking act of 1933. 

National bank receiverships funds or 
bankruptcy funds deposited in other banks 
need not be secured by collateral if covered 
by the FDIC. 


There’s News 


(From page 8) by the bank to industrial 
leaders of its area on the occasion of a 
notable anniversary, for instance. 

Those seriously interested in publicity 
as a profession, will discover that it is 
a type of work regarded with great 
seriousness and concentration by those 
who do it well, and that a good public 
relations man who receives co-opera- 
tion from his employer, can be of 
valuable assistance to a business man 
or an industry. One of the greatest 
drawbacks of the public relations field 
is however, that industrial and banking 
executives often fail to understand the 
function and performance of the press 
relations man. 

Instead of looking upon him as a 
skilled adviser, Porter says, and taking 
his advice as they would that of a 
doctor or lawyer, they often fancy 
him a magician, able to get any sort 
of obvious propaganda or free adver- 
tising in the newspapers, just because 
he attempts it or they wish it, or 
because they have the simple belief 
that newspapers can be crudely bludg- 
eoned into using free publicity through 
veiled threats to cut off advertising. 

The type of publicity man cordially 
disliked by city editors is the one who 
tries to plant a news “puff”? with every 
advertisement, acting as if it was his 
right to make such an unreasonable 
request. Obviously, commercial stuff 
has only one place —in the advertising 
column, and the smart publicity agent 
knows it. 

Because the publicity’s man’s type 
of work is nebulous and cannot be 
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The postal savings law is amended to 
declare such a deposit to be a savings 
deposit. Interest is to be paid each 

uarter but not for a period of less than 
three months. The rate shall not be in 
excess of the rate permitted on savings 
accounts of Reserve member banks in the 
locality. 

State banking authorities are given 
access to reports of examination of trust 
departments of national banks made by 
the Comptroller, but they are denied the 
right to inspect the books and records of 
such departments. 

The Comptroller is authorized to pre- 
scribe retirement annuities for his em- 

loyees to be paid from assessments on 
os in the same way as their salaries, 
and the Comptroller, instead of the Reserve 
Governors, is to fix the salaries of national 
bank examiners. 

There are a number of clarifying amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act, par- 
ticularly giving the Federal Housing 
Administrator the right to sue and be 
sued, and improving wording which has 
caused confusion. 

New language clarifies the consideration 
to be given preferred stock, capital notes, 
and debentures of member adie in deter- 
mining if the capital stock is impaired. 

If any provision of the Banking Act of 
1935 is held invalid by the courts, this 
holding will not affect the other provisions 
of the Act. 


in Your Bank 


charted and estimated by sales curves, 
its value is often underestimated and 
judged only by a sheaf of clippings. 
This despite the fact that by giving 
one bit of good advice he may have 
saved or made money for his employer. 

Don’t overdo publicity. Too many 
items of an inconsequential nature sent 
to the newspapers or the magazines in 
an attempt merely to get the name of 
the bank in print, will very quickly 
wear out one’s welcome. Fewer items 
insure important ones being printed. 

The idea is to be helpful to the 
editor and to be on a basis of friendly 
and mutual respect. It is often good 
business to tip him off to some news 
event which may come to the publicity 
man’s attention but which may have no 


bearing on banking whatever. Editors 
appreciate tips of this sort. 
It is very helpful to both the 


publicity man and the editor if the 
former carefully watches news events 
and whenever some development of a 
financial or banking nature occurs, 
arranges for his chief to issue a state- 
ment of comment on it. It saves time 
because almost invariably the first act 
of a newspaper man upon the announce- 
ment of some national or international 
financial news, is to call his local 
banker for comment. Of course in the 
preparation of such statements it will 
be obvious that no controversial posi- 
tion need be taken unless the banker 
has profound convictions about it. 
Editors acknowledge that publicity 
men perform many valuable chores for 
newspapers by tipping off, making 
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D suggestions and making it easy for 
S reporters to get and write news. 

2 Sometimes public relations men 
" attempt to act as backstops for their 
S clients in trying to suppress news. In 
e most such cases, the decision on 
. suppression is made by the client and 
st the publicity man must obey his boss. 
y (Left to his own judgment, he proba- 
e bly would. advise publication of the 





facts as more beneficial in the long run.) ° 
= This type of performance results in Longer Distance 
n- friction between newspaper men and — 


ny publicity men and there is great room 


lor improvement on the part of both for your money 

al in this respect. In almost every 

4 stance where suppression is at- Your Long Distance telephone dollar goes much farther 

i oy“ = te baponee a Sage now than in 1925. For example, $4.65— instead of the 

ag a os nny ee mo —- present $3 charge—was then the cost of a 3 minute 

they would have originally. In bank- station-to-station daytime call from New York to Chicago. 
ing there were many examples of this For only $4.50, you now can talk from New York to 

= during the last few years. Fargo, North Dakota— about 500 miles farther. Simi- 

ar. Every metropolitan city editor larly, calls between any two distant points cost far less 

sd. knows that there are some circum- than formerly. Just one way in which the value of Bell 

al stances in which publicity men per- System service has increased. 

~v form services of real assistance to 


newspapers and there are some pub- 
licity men who can be relied on to 
cover news stories and bring in facts 
about them as well as staff reporters. 
Reporters can’t be everywhere, nor 
do they have as good a background of 
financial knowledge as the bank pub- 






























































licity man. 

wong Probably the greatest publicity 

8S. waste that comes to the newspaper | —— ——__—_____—— — - - 
ing office is that of direct mail, says Porter 

= in his book. Reams upon reams of 

nor mimeographed material sent out by 

n'y national headquarters or lobbyists, 

en manufacturers, advertising agencies, | 

gee etc., find their way into the mail of | 

te every news executive. And where does COMPLETE CALIFORNIA 
oo = = = weld agi — the waste- | 

4 yasket, unlooked at and sometimes C 

a unopened. City editors in local com- | OVERAGE 

dly munities are not primarily interested | p - d 

se in the promotional activities of na- | California’s only statewide bank pro- 
eee tional organizations. W hen their con- | vides correspondents and depositors 
site ventions meet, their deliberations ; ; ; 

spied become news. with personal, friendly, interested at- 
tors tention—not only to all routine serv- 
the Window Displays ices, but also to special requirements 
the —by any of our 425 branches which 
ents (From page 17) A poster lied these fa- ; _ : ; 
of a miliar objects up with balance. | efficiently serve 258 cities of California. 
‘urs, Everyone likes a dog; he is a part 

ate- of daily lives. We made one display ee 

time featuring dogs and savings accounts. wn aes Saas Gee 
tf acl A number of hand-carved wooden 

ince- plaques showing various kinds of dogs ~ 

onal were placed in the window on either e 

local side of a huge poster, surmounted by Bank of America 
1 the an etching of a police dog. We tied NATIONAL IS ASSOCIATION 
will the interesting with the uninteresting, San Francisco ~ MAIN OFFICES ~ Los Angeles 
posi- that is the dog and the savings ac- 
nker count, together by naming them both Resources in excess of one billion dollars 
; as “faithful allies.” By appealing to a 
icity person’s love for animals, we made a 
2s for ff lasting impression that, when he did 
iking f decide to open a savings account, \ ‘ 
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would very likely result in his coming 
to our bank. 

A the end of the school term we 
always feature traveler’s checks. About 
that time nearly everyone is thinking 
of taking a vacation. Why not sell 
them on the banking idea? Dignity 
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was maintained by using figures of 
colonial children and their teacher. 
The teacher was shown pointing to 
two maps of the world; the children 
looked on with interest while they 
studied the last lesson of the year, 
“The Essential Travel Lesson.” A 
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Fort Duquesne 
Built 1754 





Portals of 
HOSPITALITY 


Pittsburgh has played an important part in 
the settlement and growth of these United 
States. 


original thirteen colonies. Today this great 


Here was the far frontier of the 


hotel, symbol of modern hospitality, towers 
high above tiny Fort Duquesne, which for 
one hundred and eighty years has stood “at 
the forks of the Ohio,” the last portal of 
hospitality for those headed downstream to 
“Ole Kaintuck.” ¢@ Experienced travelers 
recognize this fine hotel as the best address 
and the largest hotel in Pennsylvania. Four 
restaurants ... the famous 


Urban Roof Garden and the 


air-cooled Continental Bar. 
eee 


Rates from $3.50 Single 
$5.00 Double 


a HOTEL 
TrWILLIAM PENN 


ng ae PITTSBURGH 





\ENT TO EVER, 
® ALTIMOR fe, Ny. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S 
FINEST HOTELS WITH 
EVERY COMFORT AND 
LUXURY AT LOW COST 


A castle of comfort for the traveler in 
the very heart of beautiful Baltimore. 
Restaurants equipped to serve 5000 
people daily. 700 Rooms with Bath, Bedhead 
Reading Lamp and Circulating Ice Water. 

FROM * 


Expert garage attendant will call for 
and deliver your car at the door 


H. N. BUSICK, Managing Director 
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PRESTIGE 


Zachary Taylor was the 
first President to reside at 
the old Willard—known 
“the Resi- 
Presidents.” 


modernly as 
dence of 
Enjoy its modern luxury— 
have the social distinction 
and convenience of this 
preeminent address. 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


One 
WILLARD HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 
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placard made use of the question and 
answer system of learning. Teacher: 
Now, children, what ONE form of 
money is used all over the world? 
Pupils: TRAVELER’S CHECKS. 
This display reminded the traveling 
public that the bank is vitally con- 
nected with pleasures and education. 
That protection is not expensive was 
the subject of another display which 
brought excellent results. Like the 
druggist down the street and the 
tobacconist in the lobby we made use 
of price tags mounted on safe deposit 
boxes to show their various prices. 
A modernistic sign at the side of this 
display invited would-be patrons to 
inspect our safe deposit department 
and its protective devices. Incidentally 
we proclaimed a safe deposit week and 
sent letters to firms that we thought 
might be interested. Results were 
excellent, proving that banking can 
be built up like any other business. 
Babies and baby things interest 


| everyone, yet few persons put baby 
_ costs into their yearly budgets. 


We 


| made an appealing and delicate re- 
| minder of this in one of our displays 


| placard 
| Between Is Your 


by placing a pair of baby shoes at one 
side of the window and a pair of man’s 
shoes at the other. An attractive 
between said, ““The Time 
Responsibility.” 
Simple, yes; but very effective. 

Every department in the bank can 
be humanized in this way at practically 
no expense. Employees can be made 
to take a personal interest by asking 
them for ideas. The one thing to 


| watch is that the dignity of the bank be 


| not undermined. 


Otherwise, through 


| a series of human interest displays 


| over a surprisingly 


short period of 
time a bank can take on a new mean- 


| ing to depositors that builds confidence 


' and results in business. 


Our efforts 


have paid far beyond expectations. 





Recent Court 
Decisions 


(From page 21) such clauses would have 
to be paid off in the current American 
equivalent of the foreign gold cur- 
rencies. (McAdoo vs. Southern Pacific 
Co., 10 Federal Supplement, 953.) 


Lost Draft 


A bank’s customer bought a cashier’s 
draft and mailed it to the payee. The 
draft was never cashed nor afterwards 
found. The payee subsequently died 
and her executor sued the person who 
bought the draft on the original 
obligation which the draft was intended 


| to pay. 


The original obligation was freely 
admitted, but it was contended thal 
payment on the obligation should not 
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be exacted where the draft, a negoti- | 
able instrument, was outstanding and | 


unaccounted for. 

At the time the suit was brought the 
Statute of Limitations had not run 
against the draft, but at the time 
judgment was entered, recovery on 
the draft was barred by the Statute. 
This, the Court said, amply protected 
the purchaser of the draft and the 
bank, so that the draft could be ignored 
and recovery permitted on the original 
obligation for which the draft had 
been issued. (Huron College vs. 
Union County Trust Company, 77 
l‘ederal Reporter, Second Series, 609.) 


Director’s Liability 


| 
| 


Certain directors of a national bank | 


were sued on their liability with respect 
to loans made on the security of stock 


in a corporation in which they were | 


interested. They defended on the 
ground that many of these loans were 
not specifically approved by them at 
meetings of the board of directors of 
the bank. 

It appeared, however, that while 
this was true, all the loans had been 
made pursuant to a comprehensive 
policy known and assented to by all 
the directors and prompted by their 


desire to promote the sale of the stock | 


in the favored corporation. 


In view of this general policy with | 


respect to such loans, the Court 
decided, the mere fact that any 
particular director did not go through 
the formality of vocally expressing 


specific approval of any particular | 


loan, did not relieve him of liability 


for the making of such loan. (Ander- | 


son vs. Akers, 11 Federal Supplement, 
wai) 


Liability for Default 


An agent for a securities company 


defaulted, and his bondsman had to : 


pay his employer for the loss resulting 
lrom these defaults. Thereafter the 
bondsman brought suit against the 
bank through which he had made the 
deals that caused the defaults. 

It appeared that the bank knew at 
the outset that its depositor was deal- 
ing with it as agent for his employer, 
the securities company. The bank 
accepted as collateral for his personal 
loans, certain securities which the 
bank knew he had obtained from cus- 
tomers of his employer. Without 
inquiry the bank certified that the 
signatures on the securities certificates 
were genuine, thus enabling the securi- 
lies to be sold. As a matter of fact, 
the signatures were forged. 

The facts and surrounding circum- 
stances known to the bank, the Court 
held, were sufficient to warn the bank 
to investigate before permitting the 
depositor to deal with the securities 


A CAREER IN 


Life Insurance Representation 
% 


Most of us know at least one individual who somehow has 
not yet succeeded in winning a fair reward for his or her efforts. 


Suggest to such a person the earnest consideration of /ife 
insurance field work as a permanent career. Recommend a 
prompt reply to this advertisement. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York places 
a high value on sincere recommendations if based on personal 
knowledge of the character of those recommended. 


To selected individuals who possess energy, common sense, 
character, stability and genuine sympathy with others, The 
Mutual Life offers personal direction and training in life 
insurance field work, leading to permanent careers in the 
communities chosen. 


The Mutual Life’s new 36-page booklet “A Career in Life Insur- 


ance Representation” is available to those who wish to consider 
the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


Avpress: Vice President and Manager of Agencies 


She Mutual Life 


Insurance Companyof New York 


DAVID F. "Dect Hof 
34 Nassau Street, New York 
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and funds of his employer and cus- 
tomers as his own. (Fidelity and 
Deposit Company vs. Oklahoma State | “Fewer‘G-Men’ Available” 
Bank, 77 Federal Reporter, Second 

Series, 734.) 


Washington Dispatch Says— 





OU can protect your bank in a manner 

that will make gangsters stay away— 
if you equip with 
PADUA Ho tp- Up 
ALARM SYSTEM. 


The Social Security 
Act 


(From page 13) is expected to be needed to 
take care of the earnings records for the : 
more than 25,000,000 persons who will cy vr Ni Alarm Corporation 
come under the old age pension plan, a re Cohoes, N. ¥. 
but it is evident that a great deal of 
bookkeeping will be required of every 7 
employer. Regulations on paying these cs SHORT CUTS 
taxes and keeping the records will be eee 

issued in due course, but many banks In Calculations 
and large industrial concerns are already 30003426)4 B at save time and money Dien 
making plans to keep such records, par- ONES one orking wien ures. Written by Carl 
ticularly as the unemployment benefit 


$]00 eosccimarn: Leta, trices 
° . satisfied. 
tax becomes effective in January. 








Write for estimate. 
Lift of foot sets off the alarm 
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CASH LEDGER 


Estare oF J. Swtt~ 


429 City Gave 





““TNCOME CASH “ PRINCIPAL CASH 
weceiven | oispunse> |  BALANCK J sacarven [ommunseo | avance 
| | 
| 
| 320.20) 31020, 4671.42) 467142 
| 300.00-| 1020 

















ANCE T FORWARD 
O1S"T TO LAURA SMITH QUARTERLY PayutT| | 
PAID PARKER AND CO FUMERAL EXPENSE J | | 
SurTh DECEASED 7'50.00-! 4921.42 
RECO PAYMENT ST LOUIS GENERATOR CO | | | | 
MOTE OUE MAR ft INT 6 MOS 6S 19020 | 6000.00 | 9921.42 
PUR 300 SHS ANACONDA COPPER aT $10.00 | j : 
RAGE FEE & TAX § 21.85 | 3022.85-/ 6399.57 
RENT 621 E OTr ST FOR MAR L HARRIS 367.50 
PAIO MTGE LOT | BLK 22 SmITH & GROVERS j 
A00 624 TUPNER AVE. INT ON ABOVE ] 
6 ws. | 322.50 1,500.00-/ 5399.57 
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CASH STATEMENT 
Trust Name Estate of J. Swit 


Address 429 Cire Bivo 








INCOME CASH 
[Ccecmven | amsomen | euance 
BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD | 290.20) T 
PUP 300 SKS ANACONDA COPPER AT $10.00 
BROKERAGE FEE & Tax § 21. 


DESCRIPTION 








3021.85- 6899.57 
1 € OTm ST FOR MAR L HARRIS 177.30 


NT 62 
parO MTGE LOT § BLK 22 SmETh & GROVERS 
ADO 624 TURNER ave. TNT ON aBOvE 








TRUST LEDGER 
INVESTMENT AND LIABILITY CONTROL 


Trust Name Estearc of J Surt~ 





INVESTMENTS I 


RECEIVED | DELIVERED | BALANCE | INCREASE 


DESCRIPTION 





BALANCES BROUGHT FORWARD 430,380.21 
REC'D PAYMENT ST LOUIS GEN NOTE 
PuR ‘S ANACONDA COPPER AT $10.00 


GRO FEF & TAK $e: .68 
PalO MTGE LOT + BLK SwiTh & GRovers) 











430,380.21 | 
6000.00-| 424.380.21 | 
3021.85 | 427,402.06 
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October, 1935—THE BURROUGHS 





















CLEARING HOUSE 


SECURITIES JOURNAL 


SECURITY NAME 
14360-1-2-3 

43710 TO #5 Inc S BRAZIL Bs 
98764-5-6-7 


CONTROL POSTING 


78521-2-4 | . 
18971-2-3-4 oe 
CONTROL POSTING 160,300.00) 


PROOF TOTALS | 95,120.00) 


SECuRITigs 


Filed by Je, ates CARD 





ACCURATE TRUST ACCOUNTING 


BURROUGHS TRUST MACHINE 


This machine meets the requirements of any accounting plan in any 
trust department, large or small. With its many automatic features 
it posts all records quickly, easily and accurately. It effects definite 
savings in accounting costs, provides up-to-the minute information, 
builds good will among customers and produces improvements that 
merit consideration by every trust department. For complete informa- 
tion about Burroughs Trust Machine and its many advantages call 
the nearest Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY-- DETROIT, MICH. 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited . . . Windsor, Ontario 
Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 














You will enjoy your 
stay at the Bellevue... 
you will enjoy its world 
famous cuisine .. . its 
smartly modern com- 
forts and appointments 
..-its traditional hospi- 
tality... Your engage- 
ments, theatres, shops, 
sports and transporta- 
tion are conveniently 
close by. 


Rates as low as $3.50 





Air 
Conditioned 
Restaurant 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


One of the World’s Great Hotels 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
































SEEKING LOANS 


Easing monetary conditions and the 
willingness of banks of the Dominion 
to finance legitimate business activi- 
ties is reflected in recent advertising 
by commercial banks directly soliciting 
new loaning business. The Dominion 
Bank, in particularly effective copy, 
conservatively states “‘that funds en- 
trusted to it belong in the main to 
Canadian depositors. The bank there- 
fore welcomes opportunities of extend- 
ing credit to undertakings which 
employ Canadian labour and create 
new Canadian wealth.” Bank of 
Montreal copy appearing in financial 
papers is addressed particularly to 
merchants and manufacturers assuring 
them that applications for credit are 
welcome and will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Imperial Bank publicity in the 
industrial trade press stresses the 
point that proposals for advances are 
given sympathetic consideration. 


SOME ACCOUNT AVERAGES 


For the first time in Canada, sta- 
tistics are available in regard to the 
average amount on deposit with 
Canadian Loan and Trust Companies. 
The figures are illuminating and supply 
ammunition to refute the charge that 
big business is largely represented. 
The official returns show that the 
average amount of 80,568 deposit 
accounts in 11 Canadian loan com- 
panies is $358; the average amount of 
70,808 deposit accounts in 13 trust 
companies is $384; the average amount 
of 151,376 deposit accounts in 24 loan 
and trust companies is $370; the 
average amount of 66,477 debenture 
holdings in 11 loan companies is 
$1,266; the average amount of 17,938 
holdings of guaranteed investment 
certificates in 13 trust companies is 
$2,453; the average amount on deposil 
and in debenture holdings in 11 loan 
companies is $775; the average amount 
of deposit and guaranteed investment 
receipts in 13 trust companies is $800; 
the average amount of deposits, deben- 
tures, and guaranteed investment re- 
ceipts in 24 loan and trust companies 
is $785; the average amount of 4,460,- 
000 bank deposit accounts in Canadian 
chartered banks is $413. 


CHANGES IN BRANCHES 


Are cily suburban offices now coming 
under the scrutiny of Canadian head 
office officials who have been wielding 
the paring knife on_ unprofitable 
agencies? Canadian branch statistics 
show that of the eight offices closed 


IN PHILADELPHIA Canadian Notes and Comment 
oa by G. 


A. G. 





in July, four were located in cities, 
principally in outlying sections. This 
follows the discontinuance of three 
city agencies in June. No new 
branches were established by the 
Canadian commercial banks in July, 
but in accordance with the expansion 
policy recently announced by Premier 
Hepburn of Ontario, the Province of 
Ontario early in August added three 
new savings offices to its system. The 
branches are located at Kitchener, 
Toronto and Guelph. 


AT THE EXHIBITION 


“‘Look, Dad. Here is our bank at 
the exhibition, too,” cried a youth 
excitedly as he caught sight of the 
familiar Imperial Bank of Canada sign 
at the administration building on the 
Canadian National Exhibition grounds 
at Toronto. Every year the Imperial 
Bank operates a branch during the 
period of the exhibition for the con- 
venience of exhibition authorities and 
the general public. This branch has 
most unique hours. It is open to the 
public from 11 A.M. to 3 P.M. and 
from 8 P.M. to 11 P.M. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOB 

The readiness with which politicians 
and others attack banks and financial 
corporations should be a subject of 
keen analysis by executives of these 
corporations. It would appear that 
the public relations policy of our 
financial institutions needs some revi- 
sion. While it must be admitted that 
the depression has provided a fertile 
background for criticism, the seeming 
indifference of over 4,000,000 deposi- 
tors who would be vitally affected by 
the radical bank changes recommended 
by critics, needs some explanation. 


CLEARING HOUSE ROUND 
Deposits with the Province of 
Ontario savings office show an increase 
of $4,000,000 over the total for the 
same period in 1934 and now exceed 
the $25,000,000 mark ... . Nearly 
500 cases will come up for review in 
Alberta under the Federal Farmers’ 


Creditors’ Arrangement Act... . The 
board has already disposed of over 
400 cases... . The Province of Ontario 


abolishes its farm loan agency which 
has operated for over twenty years 
and will liquidate its 16,500 loans 
totaling over $49,500,000 . . . Prob- 
ably for the first time in history counter- 
feiters went to work on Canadian 
cents and commenced mass production 
at Vancouver, B. C. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-10-35 
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— froma letter written by a 
vice-president of one of the 
yape-P largest New York banks. 














\, Bank executives continually commend The Burroughs 
co << ; 

4 Clearing House for presenting each month the new, prac- 

tical ideas in bank management, policies and practices. 

In each bank in the United States and Canada at 

least one policy-forming executive carefully reads each 

issue and considers how his bank might benefit from the 

experience of others. In most instances, copies read by 
executives are passed along to the staff. 


For almost twenty years the reader interest of The 
Burroughs Clearing House has been growing. Today it is 
closely read and the natural choice of those wishing to 


place an advertising message before bank executives 
everywhere. 


@heBurroughs 


Clearing House 


SECOND BOULEVARD AT BURROUGHS AVE., DETROIT 











Burroughs 











SHORT-CUT KEYBOARD 


Ciphers print 
automatically 





So much less to do 


Fewer motions . . . that's what makes a Burroughs so fast. Automatic ciphers, 
saving nearly one-third of the work, are only one of its many short-cuts. Other 
short-cuts permit the operator to add or subtract an entire amount with one 
motion of the hand. Taking a total is also a single motion. Could any machine 
be faster, simpler, easier to operate? For your copy of a new and interesting 
booklet picturing and describing these and other exclusive advantages of the 
short-cut keyboard, telephone your local Burroughs office. Or write direct to 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


Since Burroughs prints ciphers 
automatically, there is no time 
wasted writing them; no danger 
of error in writing too many 
or too few ciphers. The short- 
cut keyboard is the only one that 
: provides this great saving in 

: time and effort. 
ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 


CASH REGISTERS + TYPEWRITERS + POSTURE CHAIRS * SUPPLIES 














